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“QUE faites vous pour le Salon?” says 
one ambitious student to another, 
as the autumn days grow shorter and the 
thought of the great event of the last of 
April stirs the pulse of artistic Paris. 
Mystery is in every corner; strange 
and disappear; small 
made in the white heat of 
inspiration, which later evolve into ten- 
foot canvases on the walls of the Grand 
Palais ; easels are put up in the spare 
corners of the studios, and chalk marks 
drawn around the sacred spots. 


models appear 


sketches are 


These are 
for the confident, and sometimes for the 
impecunious; others, sensitive to 
criticism, take studios in the neighbourhood 
where the idea can be nursed in private, 
sheltered from the blighting witticisms of 
the tyro, who is proverbially the most 
caustic critic to be encountered. 


more 


There are 
solemn consultations with the masters, from 
which the student emerges, swelling with 
importance. 

This is in the beginning. 

As time passes and the work grows, the 
painter diminishes. First, the artificial 
inflation of vanity and importance exudes 
like the escaping gas of a balloon, and 
then, ounce by ounce, the flesh yields to 
the spirit ! 

When the final day arrives, and the men 
come—sometimes with a hand-cart—and 
carry the work away to the Palais in the 
Champs the emaciated genius 
“ goes flop,” doubles up in the middle, and 
goes away to the country for an airing, or 
off holiday-making in the gardens and gay 
boulevards of Paris. 

There remains only the congratulatory 
telegram from a comrade, mentioning the 
number and class of destination at the 


“ ” . 
show”; for the crucial moment was really 
No. 5. 


Elysée, 


New Series. August, 1903. 


passed on the day when, at the invitation 
of the subdued and hollow-eyed student, 
all the great men of the Academy Justinian 
came around and passed judgment on this 
thing of his creation. 

‘The great men are very discreet. 

Though it is well known that they form 
more than half of the committee of the 
Salon, they shrug their shoulders and say 
that the picture is “fas mai,” but, of 
course, they do not know.if it will get in; 
how should ¢Aey know? They hear the 
Salon is to be very difficult this year, etc., 
etc. They have not advised abandoning it, 
so the Rubicon is passed; for pictures are 
seldom rejected by the Salon which have 
already received the equivocal 
sanction of these much rosetted gentlemen 
who honour the Academy with their names 
and the students with their criticisms. 

A great many spiteful things have been 
said about Justinian’s and its connection 
with the Salon. 
have 


even 


Some evil-minded persons 
averred openly that “the 
Justinians always get in,” an accusation 
which suggests the murky atmosphere of 
politics rather than tue rarefied heights of 
art. 


even 


It is true that most of the infants in art 
who emerge this incubator for 
geniuses and present themselves at the 
doors of the Salon are admitted, but think 
of the number who die in the process! 
Survivors can’t help being reasonably 
decent painters in the end any more than 
they can well help not being aggressively 
good ones. 


from 


Weare not speaking of geniuses 
—only painters, of whom there are many. 

I think it is Stevenson who says some- 
where—in “The Wrecker,” perhaps—* I 
used often to wonder where the painters 
came from, and the brutes of 
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students went to.” It is just possible that 
some such metamorphosis as the chrysalis 
and the butterfly takes place. 

In Rue Fontaine is a one-story building, 
which also opens into the Rue Fromentin 
in the rear. Dividing the building into two 
great studios is a wall—very high and very 
solid, with not even so much as a hole like 
the one which Pyramus made in that wall 
on the other side 
of which was the 
fated Thisbe—for 
one studio has a 
sign over its unpre- 
possessing back 
door, “Avelier pour 
Dames.” 

A new student 
arriving in the 
latter is startled by 
strange sounds. 
There is the roar 
of far-off cannon, 
wild music, and the 
shouts of mobs ! 

‘*What is it?” 
she exclaims. 

~suat? ~~ Oh, 
that’s only the 
men!” says the 
old student. 

““The men? 
What men?” 

“ What ! You 
did not know 
there were over a 
hundred on the 
other side of that 


wall?” AS TIME PASSES AND 
“But why the THE PAINTER 


wall? Is there no 

door?” and she takes her little powder- 
puff out of her apron pocket, dabs her 
little nose, and pats her curly hair. 

“Because we are French.” 

“Oh! I see. How stupid!” 

“To be French?” 

“No ; the wall.” 

“Don’t grieve; they are an awful lot. 
The neighbours are demanding to have 
them ejected.” 

“Really! Where to?” 








“ Oh! “hey don’t know. No other neigh. 
bours will have them.” 

“ Tiens / Are they really so bad? Shall 
we never see these roaring lions ?” 

“See them? Go over to the Rue du 
Dragon the first Sunday of every month 
from October to February to the Concours, 
and to quote from the nursery rhyme: 
‘The beasts and birds will be there.’ 
It’s a jolly Zoo, I 
can promise you.” 

“Do they take 
all the prix?” 

*T should think 
not. We let them 
get one now and 
then, but they are 
fairly quaking in 
their boots! Look 
at Maynard, Bert- 
ram, and de Calais 
over there — they 
are staggering under 
their honours !” 

To the Concour 
in the big studio of 
the Rue du Dragon, 
the new student 
goes. 

Monsieur Justin- 
ian himself is there, 
portly, suave, and 
politic as ever. He 
has the memory of 
a statesman; he 
never forgets to in- 
quire for the grand- 
mother in the pro- 
vinces, the father in 
England, the uncle 
in Germany, the 
mother in America, the sister in South 
Africa. He encourages the discouraged, 
trims the wings of the too ambitious, pours 
oil upon the troubled waters and, above 
all, reminds one by his criticisms of art, 
that if it is the meek who inherit the 
kingdom of Heaven, it is the bold who 
inherit the earth. 


THE WORK GROWS, 
DIMINISHES. 


‘yr ° ” 
The student who has not “sent in 
enters the a/e/ier these Sunday mornings 
with a serene mind consequent upon the 
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conviction that, had he tried, he, before all 
the nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine others, 
would have been the one to carry off the 
prix. On the whole he thinks it a for- 
tunate circumstance for the real winner that 
extreme modesty has prevented him from 
entering a contest which, had he done 
so, must have proved fatal to the latter’s 
aspirations. 

Quite the contrary with the being who 
has worked like one possessed all week, 


words “ Non Classée” in large blue letters, 
and a hideous arrow which seems to single 
out and point at his own work with a 
fiendish persistency. 

Wherever he finds his canvas, whether 
with that splendid minority of twenty 
members or in the majority, it looks in- 
credibly bad, and he goes away wondering 
why he did not do thus and so and so— 
which would have made it perfect. 

A young fellow of one a¢e/ier meets one 





THE NEW 


and sent his canvas in at the last moment 
on Saturday evening; he goes in with his 
heart in his mouth and a thousand little 
hissing devils in his ears. He wears a 
jaunty air of indifference with about the 
same result as a corpse might parade a 
gaudy ribbon. He is afraid to meet his 
best friend, tries to avoid him, and runs 
into his worst enemy, whose amiability 
prepares him for the direst misfortune. 
The world is divided into two halves ; 
between these two unequal portions is a 
piece of white pasteboard with the terrible 





STUDENT. 


of another, a former chum ; they both wear 
tweeds and speak English. 

“ Helloa, T-——-, where are you?” 

“Oh, I’m here,” says T—— with a dry 
smile. 

“‘ Have something in there ?” 

“ Yes—rather, I should say I have some- 
thing out.” 

“Oh, I see; they have a way of putting 
the best men at the bottom in these 
things.” 

** No; that’s the worst of it. 
am a deuced failure, you know.” 


I think I 
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“Cheer up, that’s how we all feel some- 
times.” 

* And you?” 

“Oh, I’m all right this time.” 

“What is your number ?” 

“Why, the fact is,” growing red, “it is 
over there—at the top. You see I happened 
to get the medal.” 


THE BEING WHO HAS WORKED LIKE ONE POSSESSED. 


They shake hands and go off to look at 
the Prix. 

The success of the Concours, the gold 
medal winner, goes to his place on Monday 
morning amid shouts of triumph from his 
comrades, and his a¢e/ier forthwith goes on 
a celebration in his honour. A girl finds 
flowers and gifts on her easel from her 
comrades, but the men, it is said, invest 
their sympathetic joy in more hilarious and 
Jess enduring forms. 


PAINTERS ARE 








MADE 


Monsieur is always on time, often ahead 
of it. 
soirée, and on his way home stopped at 


They tell a tale of how he went to a 


the atelier to give his weekly criticism. 
His indignation was so great when he 
found no one there that he 
return again for weeks. 

It is not an uncommon 


refused to 


sight these 
Friday mornings to 
students 
hurrying along Rue 
Fontaine, their hats 
pulled over 
uncombed locks, and 
glimpses of collars 
and_ neckties _pro- 
truding from pockets 
where they have 
been hurriedly thrust 
on the way. As for 
the girls, there was 
one whose chic was 


see sleepy 


down 


a matter of renown, 
and being unwilling 
to sacrifice either 
her vanity or her art, 
she was reputed to 
do her hair 
night and then sleep 
like an effigy on a 
tomb, turning neither 
to the right nor to 
the left on her elabo- 
rate 


over- 


pompadour; 
and in the morning 
you 
quite 


may see _ her 
perfectly at- 
tired, flying 
Rue Fromentin fol- 
lowed by her little 
maid. 

Monsieur arrives at the A/elier pour 
Dames at eight o’clock. Not a petticoat in 
sight! An awful stillness reigns. ‘The 
model is rubbing her eyes, and yawning by 
the big stove ! 


down 


Lucette is overcome ; she 
remembers the size of the pourbotres dropped 
into her capacious pocket the evening 
before, and is moved to do battle for the 
cause. 


exclaims the 


“What, nobody here!” 
irate little man. 
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TEN MINUTES LATE! 
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THEY THROW THEMSELVES WITH ALL THEIR FEMININE 


WILES UPON THE MASTER’S MERCY. 


“Oh, monsieur, it is just eight o’clock. 
Monsieur! they will be here immediately ! 
Only wait five minutes, monsieur !” 

“Wait!” he roars. “ Wait/ Do you 
talk to me of waiting, Lucette? Why 
should / wait for young ladies who take 
their eight o’clock breakfast in bed? Ha!” 

“But just five minutes, monsieur ; only 
five minutes, monsieur! Think of the 
distance, morisieur, and it is very cold— 
so cold! only think, monsieur !” 

“Cold! did / ever stop for cold ? 
tance ! 


Dis- 
Ha! did 7 ever think of distance? 
No, I shall not wait; do you understand, 
“ucette, I shall Not wait——” 
“ But, monsieur——” 
“Don’t talk to me! 
not wait. 


I tell you I shall 
Ha! they expect to be famous, 
do they? these young ladies who breakfast 
in bed! They expect to wear ‘his, do 
they ?” touching the rosette in his button- 
hole, and forgetting in his wrath that women 
do not have that incentive for early rising. 

“ But, monsieur 


they come!” I hear 


them in the court!” pursuing his dis- 
appearing coat tails and wringing her 


hands. 


“ Monsieur, je vous prie!” 





The door opens, and the first of fifty 
panting, sleepy-eyed, dishevelled maidens 
precipitates herself almost into the arms of 
the enraged master. 

To enter the studio after the master is 
a misdemeanour ; to be 
crime. 


discovered is a 


The girl gasps and turns pale. She 
sends one swift, agonised look at the clock 
on the wall. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, it is fen minutes 
past eight !” 

* But, monsieur 


” 





“Yes, mademoiselle, fer minutes past 
eight, and I am a man past sixty, and 
always rise at half-past six ! ” 

A gasp of admiration from the forty-nine 
quivering on the threshold. 

The great man moves on. 

“ Oh, monsieur /” from the fifty. 

They know better than to make excuses, 
so they throw themselves with all their 
feminine wiles upon his mercy. 

“ Monsieur, je vous prie! Nous sommes 
desolée, je vous assure! 
te vous prie!” 

He melts. After several feints of rage and 
intended departure, he returns, followed by 


Pardon, monsieur, 
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the fifty from ease! to easel. He is soon 
appeased, and in his usual charming 
humour scintillates right and left. He has 
a witticism for every effort which he cannot 
praise; praises everything he conscien- 
tiously can, and finally ends the morning 
before the compositions in the gayest of 
moods, bestowing the coveted numbers 


a pulp he twinkles merrily, and bestows a 
one, two, or three on the composition. 
Then the limp student revives. At other 
times he affects to overlook entirely the 
perfectly obvious best of the whole ex- 
hibit, and only happens to see it as 

He will then start 


he is turning away. 
in surprise, and give it a number one 





LOTOS. 


with as much pleasure as if it was his first 
week at the atelier. 

“ Qui est ca?” 

“ C'est mot, monsieur.” 

“ Mais pourguoi——” 

And then followed a torrent—a cross- 
examination of the innermost being of 
the unhappy student, who is not always 
clear as to her real meaning in the 
charming but vague little picture on 
he easel. When he has reduced her to 





changing all the numbers he had pre- 
viously bestowed. 

Monsieur is beloved for his wit, but 
“Bobbie” for his beauty. Besides having 
figured in a_ certain remarkable and 
romantic “ Journal”—the diary of a one- 
time student of this same a/e/ier—he has 
been called the handsomest man in Paris. 
Then, too, he is a bachelor: the combina- 
tion is irresistible. ‘The Fates seemed to 
have designed him for the delight of the 
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feminine heart. But he is a rock in those 
swirling waters of agitated femininity ! 

There is a tale—but that was long ago; 
girls are wiser now—of how a girl, very 
young and superlatively foolish, wrote a 
letter to this Adonis, and posted it. Its 
contents are not recorded. The next day 
was criticism day at the studio, and when 
he had delivered his criticism in his usual 
judicial tones, as he turned from her easel 
he handed her a letter which he had held 
in his hand all the while. 
bow, he said : 

“* Mademoiselle, permit me to restore to 
you something which I think you have 
lost !” 

The surrounding students marvelled at 
his urbanity in picking up lost letters, but 
the humiliated maiden had hysterics. I 
had forgotten to say that she was French. 

Pandemonium! It is Monday morning. 


With a courtly 


ONE OF A FEW SERIOUS OLD MAIDS. 








Everybody arrives early to get his place for 
the week, and take a hand in posing the 
model. Everybody is cross; everybody is 
quarrelsome ; everybody hates everybody 
else, and despises herself. 

It is early rising. 

The model bears the brunt of it, some- 
times with patience, more often with con- 
tempt. 

A half-dozen of them gather about the 
stove, shivering and gossiping. The shrill 
voice of the massier is heard above the 
hum of the students. The signal is given, 
and the first model rushes upon the throne 
and assumes his best pose. He is greeted 
with a chorus of contempt. 

“Non, non! Descendez, descendes !” 

Apparently he is not sensitive. He joins 
the group at the stove, and the second 
leaps upon the throne. He strikes an atti- 
tude of high tragedy, whereupon he is 
greeted with jeers. 

The voice of the massier 
is now heard commanding, 
expostulating, imploring for 
the votes. The noes have 
it, and the second model 
comes down, and so on 
through several, until at last 
the ayes carry the day, and 
the happy model remains 
upon the throne, while the 
others go their several ways 
in search of work. 

A scramble then begins 
for places. The massier’s 
voice is again heard above 
the Babel, calling the names 
of the honoured of the pre- 
vious week according to the 
numbers received, and the 
others by an alphabetical 
system. 

After an hour of con- 
fusion, dissension and 
wrangling, order is restored, 
and only the sound of char- 
coal as it is dragged over 
the rough surface of the 
canvas, breaks the silence. 

When the hand of the big 
clock reaches the hour, and 
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YOU MAY SEE HER QUITE PERFECTLY ATTIRED FLYING DOWN RUE FROMENTIN, 
FOLLOWED BY HER LITTLE MAID. 
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the massier calls “Cest Pheure/” the model 
reposes, and the students make a rush for 
the old green divan in the corner. For 
a quarter-of-an-hour the walls echo with 
all the languages of Europe. 

The custom of hissing is in high favour 
in the afediers. It is a practical and 
effective method of settling all differences, 
disputes, intrusions, and impertinences. 
The offender who can continue in his 
path of iniquity in the face of one of these 
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A few serious old maids have tried 
hissing, but she was so amiable about it, 
they lost interest. Altogether she is so 
pretty ; so unconsciously egotistical; so 
sweet when she begs your pardon for 
knocking over your wet canvas on its 
buttered side, that you are only too pleased 
to be inconvenienced and to go on adoring 
her. 

Quite another sort is Lotos. 
never works, 


She also 
but she divides her time 





SHEER FRIVOLITY. 


uncivilised performances has not yet ap- 
peared. 

“La belle Marguerite” has risen above 
its power, but through sheer frivolity. 
She is the beauty of the a/e/ier, and at 
once its delight and despair. She comes 
late, drops all of her things, falls over the 
easels, gets into everybody’s way, gossips 
about tennis, ping-pong, and the last 
matinée dansante in audible whispers, 
always leaves her place before the hour and 
comes back after it—in short, does every- 
thing under the sun except paint. 


between Buddhism, woman’s rights, and 
English literature—I don’t think her 
nationality was ever very clear. She is 
seventeen, and wears her peroxide-red hair 
down her back in a mop of gaudy curls ; 
her skirts are short, and her pretty feet are 
always encased in Louis Quinze slippers, 
She wears a bright ribbon around her neck, 
but is quite indifferent as to the rest of her 
toilet. She does a ballet in green gauze 
divinely, and has an opinion on every 
subject under the sun. Her favourite 
authors are Hichens and Richard le 
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NO OTHER NEIGHBOURS WILL HAVE THEM. 


Gallienne, and her advanced ideas on 
woman would make our grandmothers 
shiver. 


She has decided that drawing is 
not her forte, but is still wavering between a 
career 25 a Paris dancer and that of a con- 
tributor to English magazines ! 

Prefixes, like other superfluities, are done 
away with among girls as well as the men, 
and a new student finds it awkward at first 
being called “ Jones,” and when she lapses 
into the ceremony of ‘“ Mademoiselle,” 
being greeted with jeers. However, she 
soon gets used to it, and finds herself some 
afternoon at a function of polite society 
curbing a sudden impulse to say: 

“Here, Brown, I want to introduce you 
to my friend Smith !” 

The situation is particularly critical if her 
“friend Smith” happens to be a middle- 
aged French lady of the old régime. 

A good story comes from the rival 
academy on the other side of the Seine. 





This academy is dear to the hearts of the 
English and American students. It repre- 
sents to a certain extent a revolt from 
the old principles—the “machine-made 
methods,” as they call them—of the 
Justinians and the old Salon. 

The story goes that the son inherited 
from his father this excellent school of 
art which bears his name. ‘The part of 
the owner was, as is usual in these cases, 
to act as financial agent between students, 
masters, models, and landlords, having the 
profits as his reward. The school was a 
flourishing one and remunerative, but the 
son ‘had a passion for play which eventually 
ruined him. One morning the academy 
awoke to the knowledge that it had been 
gambled away ! 

Something had to be done. The thing 
was impossible ; it was heinous ; it was not 
to be endured. 

All the associations which clung to the 
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old man’s name rose up and clamoured for 
preservation, protection, vengeance ! 

There was much talking in subdued 
tones ; meeting in quiet corners ; plans and 
counter-plans. 

The days At last the day 
arrived when the new owner was to take 
possession. When he arrived he found a 
building (which was rented) with a large 
sign over the door, “ Academie ——,” some 
old model thrones in deserted afeliers, a 
few casts, and a number of invalid easels! 
Around the corner, in Rue de R——, the 
academy had begun life over again, and 
engaged the services of its former owner. 

Photography has its seductive charms 
for even the most dzstrait of geniuses. 

The morning for the great event—the 
photographing of the afedier—arrives. The 
one small mirror—which makes a fright of 
the most ravishing beauty—is the magnet. 
Everybody is trying to see herself in it, 
even though she must make the effort over 
her friend’s friend’s shoulder, and to the 
despair of ten others behind her. She 
powders her nose, arranges her coiffeur, 
and smoothes her neck ribbon. 

The excitement grows. 

“Bobbie” arrives, looking almost 
humanly beautiful in his indulgent smile 
and perfect clothes. There is a superlative 
touch to his tie, and his iron-grey beard is 
parted to a hair. 


wore on. 





The photographer is, as usual, fat, 
facetious, and important. He drives the 
girls together like a flock of miscreant 
geese. They make a great noise, and are 
altogether unmanageable. The photo- 
grapher gets into a rage, the girls are 
delighted, and the frivolity increases. 
Lucette comes to the rescue, horror and 
indignation written on her face. It is 
the same expression she wore under 
similar circumstances last year. 

She assumes a Napoleonicattitude. No- 
body sees her. 

“ Mon Dieu! quel dommage!” she 
shrieks, flinging her fat arms heavenward 
in despair. 

She is greeted with loud applause, and 
shouts of “ 7Zrés bien! Encore! En- 
core |” 

She grinds her teeth, rolls her eyes, and 
stamps her feet in impotent rage. 

“ Bobbie,” who has been counselling a 
salon aspirant on the other side of the great 
screen, comes to her relief. A hush falls 
upon the studio as he steps into the place 
reserved for him in the group of pinafores. 
A few suppressed giggles break the silence, 
then the photographer, making passes in the 
air with an imaginary baton, says, “Adors, 
mesdames /” snaps the camera, and once 
more a record is made of the personnel of 
the old Aselier pour Dames, with the adored 
* Bobbie” in its midst. 














IN THE PARK. 


7 
| Drawn by Leonard Linsdell. 
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ROUND ABOUT SICILY 


By E. C. PEMBERTON 


ICILY is a land of myth and legend 
and romance, and this reason alone 
would make it an interesting country to 
travel in; but when in addition to those 
attractions can be added most beautiful 
and picturesque scenery, it is no wonder 
that the traveller who has once sojourned 
there should feel an ardent desire to 
return. 

The journey thither is not so long or so 
tedious as many imagine. The best route 
is undoubtedly by steamer from Naples to 
Palermo, a passage accomplished in about 
ten hours by the largest and fastest boats. 
The approach to Palermo by sea is very 
fine. The town is situated in a small bay, 
encircled by verdure-clad and_ rocky 
mountains, prominent amongst them, 
and heading one end of the bay, being 
Monte Pellegrino. The drive through 
the streets from the Quai to one’s hotel 
in the early morning (for the passage 
is made at night) is full of interest. 
The vociferous and yelling mob on the 
Quai is not altogether pleasant, but that 
is soon left behind, and one’s attention 
is attracted by the sight of gaily-painted 
two-wheeled carts, the brightest of colours 
having been used in depicting scriptural 
subjects or scenes from the Sicilian vespers. 
Not only is the body of the cart painted, 
but the wheels also come in for their share 
of decoration, and the horses or mules 
by which they are drawn have trappings 
which are quite in keeping with the carts. 
These consist of a network of yellow and 
red cord and tassels, and over the saddle 
and head rise cone-shaped plumes of red 
or red and blue mixed, surmounted with 
small metal bells. One drives past ware- 
houses, where packing-cases are being 
manufactured for the exportation of 
oranges and lemons, and others where 
one sees the fruit in process of packing. 
At this early hour, too, the cattle and 
464 


goats are being driven through the streets 
for milking purposes; the same custom 
being in vogue here as in many Italian 
towns, the Sicilians preferring to see for 
themselves that they are served with the 
pure and unadulterated article. Another 
sight is the water-carriers, with their 
brightly-coloured wooden or ornamented 
brass stands, holding glasses and lemons, 
and water for drinking. There is much 
to interest one in Palermo, though it does 
not possess as ancient remains as some 
other cities in the island. 

The cathedral is a fine building, in red 
sandstone, dating from the twelfth century, 
with much detail in carving on the exterior. 
The interior is not interesting in appear- 
ance, owing to the lavish way in which 
plaster has been used over walls and pillars. 
In a side chapel are the “’Tombs of the 
Kings,” in red porphyry. 

The Cappella Palatina, in the Palazzo 
Reale, also built in the twelfth century, by 
King Roger II., is in Arabic-Norman style, 
and the interior is most profusely decorated 
in mosaic work of the finest description 
and richest colouring. 

Close by the Palazza Reale stands, per- 
haps, one of the most picturesque buildings 
in Palermo—San Giovanni degli Eremiti. 
It was originally a mosque, and it is still 
surmounted by its five red cupolas, which 
stand out in bold relief against the sky. 
The Normans transformed it into a church, 
and it was used by them as a burial-place for 
their nobility. Whilst under their control 
they added cloisters, which, though small 
and partly in ruins, are most picturesque 
and enchanting, the garden in the centre 
being filled with bright sweetly-scented 
flowers, and with a variety of roses and 
vines climbing in and out of the archways 
and creeping up the walls. 

The vegetation in and around Palermo, 
and, indeed, in all parts of Sicily, is most 
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luxuriant, and the botanical and other 
gardens in the vicinity are well worth visit- 
ing, for in them grow many tropical plants, 
as well as gum, rubber, date, cocoa, and 
other trees, besides flowers which in our 
country can only be cultivated under glass. 

Not far from Palermo and easy of 
access by electric tram, lies Monreale, 
a mountain town with a very picturesque 
situation, and a cathedral which contains 
some of the finest mosaic work in existence. 
It is difficult to obtain a good view of the 
exterior of the building, but there are some 
fine architectural points to be noted about 
the east end. The cloisters are mast 
beautiful, the pillars of the archways being 
very varied; some of them are richly 
carved with scroll designs, others with 
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twists and plaitings, while others again are 
bright with mosaic work. From the 
monastery garden, which leads out of the 
cloisters, there is a very good view of the 
surrounding country, known as the Conca 
d’Oro, or Belt of Gold, so named in allu- 
sion to the extensive orange and lemon 
groves which stretch over a large tract of 
land, and from which the fragrant scent 
rises even to this elevated situation. 

At the time of my visit to the cathedral 
it was densely crowded with rough moun- 
tain folk, who had assembled in thousands 
to listen to the preaching of a Franciscan 
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monk. Such a sight was most impressive 
and picturesque—the women all wearing 
brightly coloured shawls, and still brighter 
kerchiefs on their heads ; the men in rough 
homespuns, and they too were wearing 
shawls wound round them, with one end 
flung over the shoulder. Looking at them 
closely traces could be found of their 
varied origin—Greek, Roman, Saracen, 
and Norman—who had each in their turn 
held sway in this island. 

Farther but also to be visited 
whilst staying in Palermo, are Céfalu, and 
the Greek temples of Segesta and 
Selinunte. The first-named place is by the 
sea, and the railway line thither follows the 
coast nearly all the way, and most enchant- 
ing are the views we get of Céfalu as we 
approach, with the sea on one side and 
green mountains on the other. Hedges of 
scarlet geranium and cactus, and aloe trees, 
r2ft. and 14ft. in height, grow on each side 
of the railway iine, and look very bright and 
gay when the geranium is in flower. 

Visits to Segesta and Selinunte should by 
no means be omitted, though it may in- 
volve some little trouble and early rising. 
Perhaps the best plan is to visit Segesta 
one day and take the train on to Castelve- 
trano, where the night can be spent and 
the ruins of Selinunte inspected on the 
following morning. 

The temple of Segesta will call to mind 
the temples familiar to many travellers at 
Paestum, but the situation of this temple is 
very different. It stands in_ solitary 
grandeur, in a now isolated spot, amongst 
the mountains, out of all sight of human 
habitations. It was built about 600 B.c., 
and is very well preserved, the columns and 
entablature being intact. 


away, 


The temples at Selinunte present a very 
different appearance. Here all is chaos, 
consisting of ruins of a city and several 
temples. Nothing but an earthquake could 
have caused such confusion 
founded. 


worse con- 
It isa grand conglomeration of 
ruins which baffles description, so immense 
are the fragments of columns, entablature, 
capitals, and coping-stones lying about and 
piled on the top of each other. In- 
voluntarily one thinks that there must have 
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been “giants in those days” to have 
erected such stupendous buildings! It 
will give some idea of the scale on which 
these temples were built and of which 
three stood on one hill, if the diameters of 
some of the columns are noted. These 
varied from r1ft. to 13ft., and every other 
part of the building was of course pro- 
portionate in size. Thirty-six columns 
was the usual number used in erecting 
these temples. The beauty of the ruins 
is much enhanced by the profusion of 
flowers which grow amongst them, the 
large yellow chrysanthemum daisy pre- 
dominating, mingled with which was a 
bright purple vetch. 

Among other places in Sicily to which a 
visit should be paid is Girgenti. Here 
again there are many Greek temples to 
be seen, some well preserved, others in 
ruins. The town itself is situated on a 
hill, and from a distance looks thoroughly 
Eastern. The temples, five in number, 
lie below it on the plain, between the city 
and the sea. 

Every traveller in Sicily goes to Syra- 
cuse, and here it is that so many traces 
of the Greek settlement in the island are 
found. Here are to be seen a Greek 
theatre, excavated out of the rock, and a 
Street of Tombs. The Latomie, or quarries, 
are many in number, and in time of war 
prisoners were confined in them. In the 
Latomie dei Cappucini no less that 7000 
Athenians were confined by the Syracusans, 
and there left for seventy days, when those 
unfortunate beings who had survived the 
heat, damp, overcrowding, and starvation 
were sold into slavery. These Latomie 
are now full of trees and plants, and 
exceedingly pleasant 


places to wander 


in, but in those days incarceration in 


them must have been a terrible and 
hopeless existence. ‘The cliffs are 8oft. 
in height and access to and from the 


bottom was by means of ladders only. ‘The 
prisoners would be scorched by the sun 
during the day, and chilled by the damp at 
night. 
or more correctly Cyane. 


Near Syracuse is the river Anapus, 
On the banks of 
this swiftly-flowing river, in some places 
scarcely more than oft. or 1oft. in width, 
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grows the papyrus, which was sent more 
than 2000 years ago by Ptolemy of Egypt, 
as a present to the Syracusans. A curious 
fact about it is, that this is the only place 
where it now grows naturally. It has long 
been extinct in Egypt. It is very beautiful 
and graceful in appearance, with long green 
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stems, finished oft with a fringe-like tassel. 
It grows to a height of about r2ft., and 
lines both banks of the river. 

On the outskirts of Syracuse stand the 
ruins of Fort Euryalus, the ancient Ept- 
pole, where the extensive walls, 


built by 
Dionysius to enclose the city, 


converged. 
It is placed in a most commanding position 
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and from this point there is an excellent 
view of the fine natural harbour of Syracuse. 
The railway journey from Syracuse by the 
coast to Taormina is not without interest. 
One passes through extensive orange and 
lemon groves, and beyond Catania are 


several lava beds emitted from Mount 
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Etna. These are fully cultivated with vines 
and orange and lemon trees, the latter 
being almost more luxuriant than any pre- 
viously seen. It is said that the species of 
orange known as “ blood-orange ” 
vated on lava beds. 


is culti- 
Whether it is peculiar 
only to such soil we could not ascertain, 
but certain it was that when staying in the 
vicinity of Mount Etna 
be very plentiful. 

The views along the 
and varied. 


, we found them to 


coast are very fine 
One passes the seven islands 
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of the Cyclops, {)\ 
which Polyphe- q 
mus, in a rage YD 
at having been 
blinded by = 
Ulysses, is said 

to have hurled after him, 
as he sailed away on fresh 
adventures. 

Taormina is soon 
reached, though there is 
a drive of nearly an hour, up a steep 
and winding road, from the station 
to the town, which is situated on 
the mountain side, 2o0oft. or 3o0oft. 
above the sea. It has been described 
by many as the most beautiful spot 
in the world. It certainly casts a 
spell over most people who visit it, 
many coming for a few days and staying on 
for weeks and even months, so fascinating 
do they find it. Its situation is very pictur- 
esque, on the edge of a cliff, with mountains 
rising up behind it. 

On a hill at the back of the town stands 
the old castle, now in ruins, and further 
back on a still higher point the ancient 
town of Mola. In front is the sea, across 
which can be seen the Calabrian coast, and 
the mountains of the mainland, but the 
predominating feature of Taormina is that 
most lovely of mountains—Etna, with its 
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snow-capped summit, and the strange blue 
atmospheric effect about its base. We 
never tire of looking at it. Its aspects are 


so many and varied—at sunrise, sunset, or 
in shadow, it is always beautiful, and one 
quite feels a sense of injury when the 
hide 


clouds 
gaze. 


descend and it from the 
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The town of Taormina consists of one 
principal street with many off-shoots, which 
are worth investigating, for along them we 
come across quaint bits of architecture. 
It is certainly an artist’s “ Paradise.” 
step we take brings something picturesque 
into view, old arches, carved Norman door- 
ways, ruined’ castles, and palaces and 
water-fountains, and in addition to all are 
the people themselves, who, with their 
bronzed and rugged faces and _ brightly- 
coloured clothing, help to form all that is 
necessary towards a picture for even the 
most fastidious of artists. 

The principal sight of Taormina is the 
Greek theatre, and the day does not seem 
properly spent if at least one visit has 
not been paid to this most charming of 
spots. From here the best view of Mount 
Etna is obtained, the theatre forming the 
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foreground, with its marble columns and 
Roman archways, through which can be 
seen glimpses of the sea and coast. 

There are delightful walks round Taor- 
mina, but not of the easiest description, the 
paths being often rough and stony, but 
one is generally rewarded for such slight 
discomfort by the beautiful scenery. 

On the seashore are quarries, noted for 
the variety and beauty of their marbles, and 
round the headland are grottoes which 
almost vie with the Blue Grotto of Capri, 
so intense is the colour of the water. 

Much more might be written about the 
delights and interests of Sicily, but perhaps 
enough has been said to inspire others to 
investigate them for themselves, or at any 
rate to read about them in the numerous 
books on the country which have been 
published in the last few years. 
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SHEILA 
By ANGELA HOPE 


AIR is the day as it was when we parted ; 
}: Little we thought it was good-bye for aye. 
Sunshine for me will bring only a sadness, 

The angels, mavourneen, have called thee away. 
Sheila, my jewel, in fancy I see thee, 

And hear thy dear voice whisper softly good-bye ; 
I see those dim eyes gazing sadly upon me, 

When voices were falt’ring and sigh answered sigh. 


Could but some warning have told me, mavourneen, 
We parted, to meet never more on this earth, 

No golden dreams, e’en for thee, would have lured me 
To leave for a moment the land of my birth. 

Sheila, my jewel, if only ’twas dreaming, 
And I could awake to behold thee once more, 

The soft light of love in thy gentle eyes beaming, 
Ah, what would I give if it could be asthore? 


Fair is the day as it was when we parted; 
Softly my tears on thy little grave fall ; 
Sunshine for me will bring only a sadness, 
Thou wert my sunshine, my angel, my all. 
Sheila, my jewel, I ne’er can forget thee, 
Guard thou my life till I meet thee above. 
Angel thou art and thy spirit shall lead me: 
Sheila, mavourneen, my heart’s only love. 
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By DOROTHEA DEAKIN 


“ TDJETER’S 
gloomily. 
Nina looked up from her manuscript 
with a bewildered air. 


gone!” I announced 


“T am sorry to interrupt you,” I re- 
peated emphatically, “but Peter is Jost.” 

“Lost !” 

“Yes! 


for him. 


I am going to the wood to look 

He has been hunting rabbits, I 
suppose, and the keeper has shot him.” 

“Oh, Dolly!” By the distress in her 
voice I saw that Nina had at last grasped 
my meaning. 

“T haven’t seen him since yesterday 
breakfast-time,” I went on. ‘ Don’t write 
to-day, Nina. Come into the wood and 
help me to look for him! You spend too 
much time over those stories.” 

Nina smiled rather sadly, and looked 
wistfully out of the window at the pleasant 
greenness of the June day. 

“The stories mean bread-and-butter for 
both of us, dearest,” she said quietly. 

I put my arm round her shoulder with 
a sudden impulse. 

“Nina,” I said gravely, “ I sometimes 
think a day’s holiday from writing would be 
better than bread-and-cheese for you and 
me.” 

But Nina took up her fountain pen 
again. 

“‘T must write to-day,” she said ; “I have 
an idea, To-morrow, perhaps——” 

Out in the lane all the birds seemed to 
have gone mad with the delight of finding 
at last a really perfect summer day, and the 
hawthorn and wild roses in the hedges 
almost made me feel—for the moment— 
that Nina was right, and that the country 
was better than the town after all. 

“Tf all the days were like this,” I said to 
myself, “and it was never muddy, or east- 
windy, or rainy. What a pity Nina can’t 
come out and feel it all, instead of writing 
about it.” 
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In the wood it was delightful—cool and 
green and quiet, with little spots and 
dashes of yellow sunshine striking through 
the trees here and there, and only the 
quick scutter of the rabbits, or the whirr of 
a rising pheasant to break in upon the 
pleasant chorus of the thrushes and linnets. 
But there was no sign of Peter at all. 

I lifted up my muslin skirt and, after a 
hasty glance round, plunged into the green 
bracken, and waded across to that part of 
the wood where trespassers are prosecuted 
—if they are caught. No one was in sight, 
and I whistled softly and called my Peter 
as loudly as I dared, with a faint hope that 
it might reach his dear furry ears, and bring 
me the beautiful sound of his pattering 
feet. 

Ah! something bounded through the 
undergrowth, almost touching my skirt ; 
but, alas! it whisked away from me again 
directly, and I realised that it was only a 
silly rabbit, with a white fluff of a tail, and 
sat down on a fallen tree, almost crying 
with disappointment. 

“T beg your pardon, but ——” 

A keeper ! 

I jumped up, gave my eyes a hasty dab 
with my handkerchief, and stared stupidly 
without speaking. 

The keeper—he was quite young, I 
noticed, and clean—went on: 

“Do tell me what has happened,” he 
said anxiously, “to distress you so.” 

His manner was most respectful, and 
when I saw that he wasn’t going to turn me 
out of the wood and prosecute me, I 
hurriedly decided to tell him everything, 
and ask him to help me look. I generally 
find that people help me to do things if I 
ask them nicely. 

“T am looking for a cat,” I said sadly. 

I daresay it was all fancy, but I couldn't 
help thinking that he looked uneasy. 

“A cat?” 
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“Yes, a tabby cat—a very large tabby 
-," 

I sat down suddenly on my log, and felt 
The 
young man propped his gun against a tree 
and little He had a 
pleasant, open kind of face, and didn’t 
look as if he had a murder on his mind; 


just as if I was going to cry again. 


came a nearer. 


but you never know. 
“T haven’t seen a tabby cat in the wood 


for days,” he said hastily. “I am _ sure 
your pet will come back. Please don’t 
look so unhappy; tell me all about him.” 

I gave my eyes a final rub, and the 


keeper man took the other end of my tree 
and leant his elbows on his green velveteen 
knees. ‘There wasn’t much to tell, but he 
listened very respectfully, and I noticed as 
I was speaking to him that his eyes were 
blue. I always trust people with blue eyes, 
because my own are nearly black. 
I ended up, “he has 
been gone twenty-seven hours exactly.” 
“About nineteen, I should think,” said 
the keeper in a musing tone. 


“So you see,” 


I stared. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said hurriedly. 
“Twenty-seven hours, you said ?” 

“You will look out for him,” 
imploringly, “ won’t you ? 
remember 


I asked 
And you will 
like? A 
tabby, you know, not a grey one, beau- 
tifully marked, with a necklace of black fur 
round his dear neck, and eyes——” 

“Eyes like the darkest kind of purple 
pansy,” said the keeper dreamily, “al- 
most black !” 

I got up from my end of the tree and 
shook my skirt. 


what he is brown 


“ Yellow eyes!” I repeated icily ; “but 
I see you are not listening to me. 
keep you any longer. 


” 


I won't 
Perhaps one of the 
other keepers——- 

He sprang up hastily from his end of 
the tree, and I saw that he looked quite 
sorry that he hadn’t attended to what I 
was saying. Perhaps living in the woods 
all the time makes people absent-minded. 
It would do more than that to me. _ It 
would drive me stark, staring mad ! 

“ Please forgive me,” he said. “ I was 
trying to think of a way to find Peter ; and 
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I wouldn’t ask any of the other keepers 
if I were you. They—they haven’t much 
sympathy for cats, you see.” 

** Anybody,” 


“ 


I said gloomily, “ would 
have sympathised with Peter, if they had 
known him.” 

“‘ He may have been caught in a trap,” 
the young man said thoughtfully. 

“car 

“T will go round to-night myself, and 
examine all the traps,” he went on. 

I thanked him, and wondered whose 
business it was to examine the traps if it 
wasn’t his. 

* T am rather new to this kind of thing,” 
he continued, with a pleasant laugh, “and 
don’t quite know my business, but I will 
make every enquiry, and I will try and stop 
the other fellows from potting at any more 
cats. 
the 


If you could be here to-morrow at 
time ”—looking at me rather 
doubtfully—“ I might have something to 
tell you.” 


same 


I don’t know why he looked so appre- 
hensive when he said this, but he was 
certainly most kind, I thought. 

“Thank you very much,” I said; “ of 
course I will come.” 

And then I went home feeling very 
queer; not altogether as miserable as I 
might have been, and wondering how it was 
that an under-keeper should speak and 
behave exactly like a gentleman. 

“Green velveteen is very becoming,” 
I said to myself with a sigh, as I went up 
the lane; “and even a talk with a game- 
keeper is better than nothing, when one is 
alone from morning to night, and can’t find 
a soul in the world to speak to.” 

We had no friends. People didn't 
approve of Nina and me for some reason 
or other, and the Vicar’s wife hadn't 
called upon us, so of course no one else 
did ; but I can’t think why, unless it was 
because Nina wrote magazine stories, and 
we went about the lanes without hats. 
Miss Priddam told the milkwoman that we 
were unconventional, and that it wasn’t 
nice for girls to behave differently from 
other people, and the Vicar happened to be 
passing one Sunday when I was mending 
Nina’s stockings at the parlour window. I 
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“And you really think the girl ought to pretend?” I asked. 


couldn’t call out and tell him that she had 
only just found out that there was a big 
hole in the instep and that she wanted to 
go to church in them, and so of course he 
didn’t know that we didn’t always do our 
sewing on Sundays. 

I had always had plenty of people to talk 
to before, and I was beginning to feel 
horribly lonely. It only took about an hour- 
and-a-half to do our housework, and there 
was no cooking to speak of, so the rest of 


the time I had nothing to do, and I was 
getting bored to death. 

And Nina could so well in the 
quiet here, and she was getting so strong 
again in the country air, that I hadn’t the 
heart to tell her how badly I wanted to go 
back to town. 

So you will understand how it was that I 
was almost pleased to go to the wood again 
next morning, to ask about Peter. 

The gamekeeper was waiting for me by 


write 
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the fallen tree, and he looked so tall and 
nice and gentlemanly that I was quite glad 
to remember that I had put on the muslin 
with the green sprig pattern. 

“No luck!” he said, as I came up. 
“None of the other chaps has noticed a 
tabby cat, and there was nothing in the 
traps but an old ‘brute of a rat and one of 
the ferrets from Wood Farm.” 

“Oh, dear!” I sat down on the tree, 
and looked up mournfully into his face, 
and he was so sorry for me that he sat 
down beside me again and. tried to cheer 
me up. I found him very interesting after 
six weeks of loneliness, and he had lots of 
things to tell me about the woods and the 
game. He said he hoped they would have 
some fun with the poachers presently, and 
he gave me a. baby hare he had caught in 
the long grass, and told me to feed it with 
blades of grass dipped in cream. I stayed 
there talking to him for an hour, and before 
I went home I promised to come again the 
next day to hear if he had any news of Peter. 

I laughed to myself as I went home down 
the lane. 

“If any of the Mainwaring people had 
seen me to-day,” I said to my self, “they 
would have something to say. But I don’t 
care. Whether he is a keeper or not, he 
behaves a good deal better than either 
of the curates, and it is their fault. If I 
hadn’t been so lonely—and idle—Satan 
wouldn’t have found me any mischief, and 
I shall go to the wood again to-morrow.” 

But when I went into the kitchen to get 
dinner ready for Nina and me, I found 
Peter fast asleep on the hearthrug. I was 
so glad to see him that I forgot everything 
else for at least ten minutes, and then the 
thought suddenly struck me with a rush 
that I shouldn’t have to go to the wood 
again to look for him. 

“T ought to go and tell the keeper he is 
found,” I said to myself; “ but I can’t go 
more than once for that.” 

It was just like my wretched luck, and 
after dinner I sat and thought and thought, 
and wondered and wondered, till right and 
wrong got hopelessly muddled in my head 


and I went into the parlour and disturbed 
Nina. 
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“Nina!” I said diplomatically, “I have 
been thinking of a plot, and if I don’t tell 
you at once I shall forget it.” 

Nina looked up at once. 

“Oh, Dolly!” she said, “he is just 
telling her why he can never hope to win 
her for his wife. What is it?” 

“Never mind Geoffrey Arden,” I said, 
smiling ; “I suppose it it Geoffrey still ?” 

“Yes! Well, about the plot?” 

“Supposing,” I said slowly, “a very 
lonely and lazy sort of girl, with no settled 
habits and a badly-regulated mind, was to 
be wandering about in a wood, looking for 
something—a pet canary, say ?” 

“Yes?” said Nina. 

“ And suppose she was to meet a young 
gamekeeper who was handsome and quite 
nice ?” 

“There’s nothing original in that,” said 
Nina with some contempt. “He is a 
gentleman in disguise, of course. The 
lord of the manor, most likely———” 

“Ves,” said I, “of course! And the 
girl——_” 

“The girl,” said Nina, eagerly taking the 
words out of my mouth with a facility born 
of much experience, “thinks all the time 
he is only a poor keeper, and falls in love 
with him for himself alone.” 

“But suppose the girl guesses ?” I said 
slowly. 

Nina laughed 

“ The girl wouldn’t guess,” she said ; “ or, 
if she did, she would have to pretend that 
she didn’t. It would be all the same in the 
end, and the man would never know. She 
could be just as surprised when he told her 
the truth, and it would be very inartistic if 
she told him she had found out at once.” 

I got up to go. 

“ And you really think the girl ought to 
pretend ?” I asked as I crossed the room. 

“She would pretend,” Nina laughed. 
“She would have to be a little cat, of 
course, but the man would like her none 
the worse for that. I don’t think much of 
your plot, Dolly ; it is as old as the hills.” 

“Tt is new to me,” I answered meekly, 
but I felt glad to think that Nina had made 
up my mind for me. 

“*The lord of the manor!’” I said to 
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myself as I rocked to and fro under the 
kitchen window. “It isn’t the lord of the 
manor, because Ae is middle-aged and fat, 
but it may be one of his sons.” 

And then all at once I remembered 
something I had heard when we came to 
the village. How Lord Mainwaring’s 
youngest son had been abroad for years, 
shooting big game and fighting in India, 
and how since he had come home he 
hadn’t been able to settle down, and had 
even dressed himself up in velveteens that 
he might join the keepers in their midnight 
frays with the poachers. 

“Tt is the Honourable Martin Mainwaring 
who has been helping me to find Peter,” I 
told myself with a thrill of excitement at my 
discovery, “and he is going to fall in love 
with me. I ought to know the symptoms 
pretty well by this time, and I saw it in his 
eyes this morning.” 

And so for a third time I went to the 
wood to meet my gamekeeper ; and a third 
time I asked him—yes, I actually asked 
him—if he had found my tabby cat. 

He was very nice that third day, and he 
told me a lot more things I never knew 
before. He showed me the little wooden 
coops where the baby pheasants were 
brought up by common barn-door mothers ; 
and he finished up by telling me that his 
name was Martin, and that he had been 
abroad for ten years. 

After that I went to meet him every day. 
Every day I asked if he had seen Peter, 
and every day I saw that he was falling 
more and more in love with me. 

“ He won’t tell me the truth till I have 
accepted him. He is waiting to find out 
whether I love him for himself alone, and 
I certainly don’t. He wouldn’t be half as 
nice if he wasn’t the disguised son of an 
earl.” 

And then at last one morning, after I 
had been going regularly to look for Peter 
every day for a fortnight, the gamekeeper 
sat down close beside me on the tree, and 
told me that he loved me to distraction, and 
could I ever bring myself to marry a poor 
man ? 

“Don’t keep me in suspense,” he finished. 
I looked up into his eyes and smiled 
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without speaking, and the next minute his 
arm was round me, and he had kissed me. 

“T couldn’t feel happier if I loved him 
for himself alone,” I said to myself. “ If I 
was one of Nina’s heroines this would be 
the moment when I should tell him all. 
Fancy telling him about Peter !” 

He made love very nicely indeed, but 
presently he seemed to think of something, 
and his face grew grave. 

“Do you know what you are doing, dar- 
ling ?” he asked slowly. 

“Perfectly,” I answered softly. 
than you think,” to myself.) 

“Do you know that I am only very, very 
poor ?” 

“T can cook quite decently,” I said, with 
a smile. 

“Can you bring yourself to marry a 
working-man—a mere gamekeeper ?” with 
a sigh. 


(“ Better 


““* He was but a landscape-painter,’” I 
murmured under my breath. “It is the 
Lord of Burleigh over again. He is 
sounding the depths of my affection.” 

“We shall have to live in a cottage,” he 
persisted. 

“ A cottage, with you, will be a palace to 
me,” I said softly. 

“No more pretty dresses,” he pursued, 
touching a frill of my buttercup muslin 
respectfully with one finger. 

I laughed. 

“Muslin is cheap enough,” I answered, 
“and I always make my own frocks. Nina’s 
too, for that matter.” But in my heart I 
felt I could shake him. 

“T fancy I see Lord Mainwaring’s 
daughter-in-law in home-made dresses,” I 
thought. “He is very trying! Now that 
he knows I love him for himself alone he 
ought to tell me the truth. Nina would 
say it wasn’t artistic, but I really must give 
him a start.” 

“You have asked all your questions, 
haven’t you?” I said. turn 
now.” 


“Tt is my 


“ Ask away!” he said happily, “1 am 
not afraid. You know the 
now.” 


worst of me 


“ And the best,” I thought. 
* Martin !” 








““Why have you come back?” 
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My lover looked surprised. 

“My christian name is Dick, dearest. 
Don’t call me ‘ Martin’ now.” 

I shrugged my shoulders impatiently. 
Why should he think it necessary to keep 
up that stupid farce any longer ? 

“Don’t you think you ought to tell your 
father at once about—about me?” 

Martin looked still more surprised. 

“My father died a year ago,” he said 
sadly. 

I could hardly believe my ears. Lord 
Mainwaring drove through the village 
yesterday ; I saw him myself. But per- 
haps this was only another blind. 

* Where—where did he die?” I asked. 

Martin sighed. 

“He died at home,” he said slowly. 
“In Yorkshire. He had a little farm there, 
and it failed. He lost everything, and died. 
I was abroad then, in New Zealand ; but, 
of course, I came home at once to look 
after my mother.” 

I felt as if I were going to choke, and I 
know my face went as white as death. 
What a fool I had been, oh, what a fool ! 
I knew now that he had been speaking the 
truth all the time—that it was I who had 
been deceived by my own silly, romantic 
mind, and, worst of all, that I only had 
myself to blame. 

3ut Dick didn’t seem to notice. 

“* My mother is dead, too,” he went on 
sadly. ‘‘ Her heart was broken, I think.” 

I was silent, and my whole heart and 
mind were flooded with humiliation and 
shamed remorse. 

“But you ” I said at last, in a 
voice that sounded harsh to my own 
ears, “you are educated—you are a 
gentleman!” 

He looked surprised at the change in my 
tone. 

“Am I?” he said with a half-smile. “I 
hope Iam. But I never had much educa- 
tion. I’ve knocked about a good bit, you 
see, with all kinds of people, and I lived 
alone for two years with an Oxford chap. 
Most of my chums have been—gentlemen. 
But I never had a bit of real luck in my 
life till I met you,” he said, smiling at me 
so kindly and gently that the cruel words I 








had found to say seemed to choke me as I 
uttered them. 

“When you met me,” I said slowly, “ it 
was the worst luck of all.” 

Dick started, and his face grew grave. 

“T have been deceiving you,” I went on 
slowly and deliberately, “‘ because I thought 
you were Lord Mainwaring’s youngest son.” 

He didn’t speak, but turned very white, 
and took away his arm. 

“T thought you were the Honourable 
Martin Mainwaring, disguised as a game- 
keeper, and that you didn’t tell me the 
truth because you wanted me to love you 
for yourself alone. You think I am simple 
and straightforward and disinterested. I 
am nothing of the kind. I wish with all 
my heart that I had never seen you.” 

He rose slowly to his feet and faced me. 

“I wish to God you never had,” he said, 
and when I heard the change in his voice I 
was struck nearly dumb with remorse and 
pity, and rose to my feet, standing silent 
and ashamed before his stricken face. 

Indeed, there was nothing more that I 
could say, and I turned and left him, to 
creep home with shaking limbs and a 
miserable, guilty heart. 

I told Nina I had caught neuralgia with 
sitting on the damp grass, and I cried nearly 
the whole of that day and the next night 
without stopping. I thought at first I was 
crying because I was sorry for him, but the 
next day I felt I couldn’t keep up the pre- 
tence of neuralgia any longer, and I told 
Nina everything. She kissed me and 
petted me, and cried with me at first, and 
then she forgot my feelings and got inter- 
ested in the story. 

“Tt can’t end here,” she said absently. 
“It would be very inartistic.” 

“Tt has ended here,” I said gloomily. 

“Tam not so sure that it has.” 

Nina leant her pretty chin on her ink- 
stained right hand, and gazed into the fire 

“First of all—why are you crying so 
much, Dolly ?” 

My sobs redoubled. 

“Because I am so sorry for him,” I 
murmured. 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Nina. 
“You don’t understand your own heart, 
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Dolly. You don’t care a bit about money. 
We neither of us do. We both know that 
love is the only thing in the world worth 
having. I know why you are crying. You 
are crying because you have lost him.” 

“ Nina !” indignantly. 

Nina smiled. 

“You will have to go and tell him so, 
Dolly—in the wood.” 

“ Nina!” 

I laughed hysterically, and my sister took 
me in her arms and kissed me again. 

“Don’t be a goose, Dolly,” she said. 
“You must see that it is the only possible 
ending.” 

~ * * * 


He was sitting on my fallen tree, with his 
face buried in his hands, and I crept up 
softly to stand before him silent and 
ashamed, till he looked up and saw me. 


“You!” he cried. “You!” 

“Yes,” I answered in a low voice, “it 
is me.” 

“Why have you come back?” he asked 
slowly, looking up into my face with miser- 
able eyes. ‘There isn’t any more to say. 
Why have you come back?” 

““T—I came to tell you that I have been 
deceiving you about Peter. Hecame home 
the very next day.” 

The gamekeeper laughed. 

“T know. I saw him meet you at your 
cottage gate every day. You didn’t come 
to tell me that,” catching quickly at my 
two hands. “Why have you come 
back ?” 

“T don’t know,” I whispered, smiling 
at the ground, “unless it is because 
Nina says it is the only possible end- 
ing.” 











WATER-SKIMMERS AND SKATERS 


By JOHN J. WARD 


Illustrated with Photo-micrographs by the Author 


()* approaching a pond or river in sum- 

mer-time our attention is almost im- 
mediately attracted by those curious spider- 
like animals which jerk and dart their long 
legs and blackish bodies about the surface 
of the water in a most quaint and extra- 
ordinary manner, apparently never getting 
submerged, although the surface-film of the 
water is depressed and rippled continually 
by their movements. 

Of course we have to try and catch one, 
they come so readily to the margin of the 
pond, not one or two at a time, but often 
in quite large numbers ; so we stoop down 
with outspread hands. Water-skaters, how 
ever, possess a wonderful faculty for calcu- 
lating the exact distance to where your arm 
or net can extend, and immediately take 
up a position just outside this area as you 
approach them, and there they tantalize 
you, running in and out just sufficiently 
near to induce you to stay and waste a lot 
of time on the chance that one will 
eventually be sure to run just a little closer, 
which it never does. After you have in- 
dulged in this harmless, though exciting 
pastime for some considerable time, and 
have got your boots thoroughly wet through 
and covered in mud, and have nearly over- 
balanced in your frantic efforts to make at 
least one capture, you give up the sport 
and move away. Whereupon the water- 
skaters immediately glide to the bank-edge, 
where your feet previously were placed; but 
it is seldom that you are induced to make 
another effort. As a matter of fact, you 
have learnt a great deal concerning water- 
skaters while you have been endeavouring 
Of course, under the 
circumstances you do not care to be told 
anything, but the 
you have grasped 


to make a capture. 


that you have learnt 
fact remains, certain 
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important points regarding the natural his 
tory of these insects. 

In the first place it is evident that these 
insects are perfectly adapted to their environ- 
ment, the surface of the water, and can 
conduct their movements in this sphere 
just as skilfully as a winged insect in the 
atmosphere above or an animal on “rra 
firma. Also it is certain that these crea- 
tures possess a keen sight and are always 
on the alert, as their natural situation 
demands they should be, being placed 
between enemies from both the air above 
and the water beneath. 

Having, then, grasped these two facts, we 
may enquire how these water surface insects 
obtain their food, and of what it consists? 
We learn that they are carnivorous, feeding 
upon the juices of other insects, which they 
either capture alive by quickly swooping 
upon, or such insect-fry that may fall into 
the water from overhanging trees or when 
flying near the surface, a number of which 
can always be found floating on the surface 
of pools. If, then, it occurs that a gnat 
or other small fly falls on to the sutface of 
the water, almost before it has an oppor- 
tunity to attempt to escape it is detected 
by the keen eyes of one or more water- 
skaters which immediately make for it, one 
eventually becoming possessor, and at once 
inserting its sharp beak and lancets to suck 
its juices. 

So that 
skilful tactics which tantalized us so while 


(See Figs. 2 and 3.) 
their rapid movements and 


we endeavoured to effect a capture, 
are just the necessary characteristics 
required for their livelihood, for even if 
it should be an injured insect, or one 
with wet wings, and, therefore, unable to 
make its flight, it is just as necessary 
that it should be taken possession of 
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quickly, for there are numerous hungry 
sticklebacks and other animals below the 
surface of the water which are ever glancing 
upwards for such tasty morsels. We may 
often see a water-skater just as it seizes its 
prey, by a quick jerk or movement sud- 
denly leap for a short distance, only just in 
time to avoid the attempt of some denizen 
of the depths below to rob it of its capture. 


Some of these insects are 
shown at natural size in Fig. 1, the 
two upper and larger forms being com 
monly found on running waters. It will 
be observed that these water-skaters have 
only six legs, although when seen on the 
Surface of the water they often appear to 
have eight, and so are somewhat like 
spiders, this being due to the antennz, or 
“feelers,” resembling another pair of legs. 
Also it will be seen that the first pair of 
legs are shorter, and of a different. form 
to the second and third pairs, these being 
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prehensile and used for holding their prey, 
barely touching the water, and little used 
for locomotion. One of these forelegs, by 
means of which the insect grasps its prey, is 
shown at the top in Fig. 4, while in the 


centre of this same illustration is shown the 
foot portion of one of the second pair of 
legs, which chiefly come in contact with the 
surface-film of the water. The second pair 
















Fic. 1. 
WATER- 
SKATERS 
(natural size). 
At the top 
are the male 
and female of 
Gerris najas; at the 
left of the figure is 
Hydrometra stagnorum, at 
the right Velia currens, larva 
and perfect insect. 
Fic. 2 THE SHARP BEAK 
AND DELICATE LANCETS OF 
THE LARGE FEMALE WATER- 
SKATER SHOWN IN FIG. t MAGNI- 
FIED. The slightly curved and hairy organ is a 
portion of one of the sensitive antenna or “ feelers.’’ 
Fic. 2 A MAGNIFIED VIEW OF THE HEAD 
OF ONE OF THE SMALLER WATER-SKATERS 


IN FIG. 1, showing the large beak and large compound eyes. 


of legs are the most active when in move- 
ment, and constitute the chief organs of 
locomotion, the hind pair being used 
largely as rudders to steer the course. 
Below these, one of the forelegs of the 
smaller species illustrated in Fig. 1 is 
shown, all these, of course, being repre- 
sented as seen by means of the microscope. 

It should be observed, too, how the legs 
are clothed with tiny hairs, producing a 
velvety pile which refuses the water; the 
body is clothed in a like manner, and so 
the insect is rendered impervious to water. 
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The body of the insect does not come 
in contact with the water, but is held 
above, and often on a windy day these 
insects sail about like little boats, being 
simply blown by the wind catching their 
bodies as they stand above the surface. 
These creatures belong to a class of 
insects called Hemiptera, which do not 
pass through the caterpillar and chrysalis 


Fic. 4. 

SOME LEGS 

OF WATER- 

SKATERS MAG- 

NIFIED. The upper 

and lower examples re- 

present fore-legs, used for 

holding prey; the central form 

is used for walking on the surface 

film of the water. 

Fic. 5. A WINGED WATER- 
SKATER MAGNIFIED. 

Fic. 6. THE REMARKABLE HEAD OF 
THE SLENDER INSECT SHOWN IN FIG. 1 
MAGNIFIED. The prominent compound eyes and 
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necessary for the migration of the sp2cies 
to fresh pools. 

A very remarkable example of this group 
of insects is that of the slender species, 
Hydrometra stagnorum, shown at natural 
size in Fig. 1. This is one of the slenderest 
of British insects, and is able to leave the 
surface of the water and walk about on the 
bank, and so at its will change its sphere 


the distance at which these are placed from the broad front of its head should be observed ; also its rostrum or beak 


appendage. 


stage like most insects, but in their early 
stages differ apparently only in size. The 
two smaller examples shown together at the 
bottom of Fig. 1 represent the young, or 
larval, and the advanced or fully developed 
forms of the same insect. 

Some species develop wings, one of 
which is shown at Fig. 5, arranged to 
show its wings. These winged forms are 


Fic. 7, MAGNIFIED VIEW OF ONE OF THE SMALLER WATER-SKATERS. 


of life, being at home in either place. 
The former and larger species we have 
glanced at are clumsy and quite out of 
their element when removed from the 
water. Yet, curiously enough, this insect 
if submerged is easily drowned, and rarely 
survives a complete submergence. 

Its body is about one-twentieth of an 
inch in diameter, and its legs and antennz 
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are like fine hairs, while its head is drawn 
out to about one-third the length of its 
body, and under the microscope presents a 
curious appearance (Fig. 6), its prominent 
eyes being placed at some considerable 
distance from the front of its head; the 
latter are very broad at the beak end, 
to which the delicate antennz are attached. 

The smaller form shown at two life-stages 
in Fig. 1 is familiar on the surface of 
streams eddies and currents are 
frequent, numbers of various ages often 
being congregated together, and amongst 
them winged forms may sometimes be 
found. 


where 


There is a number of different species of 
these insects found in rivers and pools in 
most countries, some ten species of the 
genus Gerris, or the larger species we have 


considered, inhabiting British fresh waters, 
some of which are common everywhere, 


New Series. August, 1903. 
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while others are more local, only occurring 
in special districts. 

Some similar insects to these go so far 
as to inhabit the surface of the ocean in 
tropical and sub-tropical seas, sometimes 
appearing hundreds of miles from land 
when the sea is calm, and diving sufficiently 
deep when it is rough to gain protection. 
These insects feed on dead marine organ- 
isms, and so, like those of our ponds and 
streams, become scavengers upon the sur- 
face of the waters, removing dead and 
decaying matter which would, if left, even- 
tually cause it to become stagnant and 
unsuitable for living organisms. 

Although these insects have been largely 
neglected by entomologists and but little is 
known of their life-histories, yet they are 
wonderful little creatures, and well worthy 
of study, presenting many points of interest 
to the intelligent observer. 





THE STRANGE BURIAL OF A “PAPIST” 
WOMAN 


By FLORENCE HAYLLAR 


Founded on an incident mentioned by Mr. Wise as having happened on the borders 
of the New Forest 


dee midsummer evening, in the year 
1681, there was great clamouring 
and disturbance in the village of Long 
Stretton. All the inhabitants. were 
gathered in the market-place, clustered in 
groups, talking excitedly and gesticulating. 
A strong south wind was driving masses 
of clouds hurriedly above them; the ker- 
chiefs and petticoats of the women 
flapped and waved distractingly. The 
crowd was ranged in a semi-circle, which 
had for its centre a small white house on 
the eastern side of the square; but no 
group had approached very near to this 
house, and when any eyes were turned to- 
wards it, there was a look of fear in them. 
Presently there rode up a lady on a 
black palfry, her manservant behind her. 
“Here comes the Dame!” 
“Dame Hartell?—tell her of 
people said to one another, and 
“Where is Master Drew?” 


eg 
then, 


“Tet Master Drew come forth and tell 
her !” 


Master Drew, the minister of Long 


Stretton, was already making his way 
towards the lady, and they met on the 
edge of the crowd, immediately in front 
of the house. 

“What means this uproar? What has 
befallen?” the Dame enquired in tones 
of much anxiety. 

Master Drew’s face was rugged of 
feature and malevolent of look. His tall, 
lean frame and his long, iron-grey hair 
had a wild appearance. He turned for 
a moment towards the little white house, 
then stretching out a claw-like hand, 
“The Devil is yonder!” he cried. His 
strong voice rose above the wind and 
the clamour. 

The people fell silent to listen. 
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“The Devil is in that house!” he 
shouted again. “Into that house hath a 
woman been received; a wanderer of soft 
and glozing speech ; a child of the Devil. 
But she is now manifest. Her hour is 
come; the day of her account is at 
hand; and by the will of the Lord she 
hath been made to reveal herself as she is.” 

“How mean you?” cried Dame Alicia 
Hartell, bewildered and _ shuddering, for 
Master Drew’s face was hateful to look upon. 

“She hath asked for a priest,” said 
John Dawes, the saddler, nodding his 
head slowly. “Ay, she could not help 
herself; she hath asked for a priest.” 

“Tis a Papist, then?” asked the Dame 
of Master Drew. 

“A Papist!” cried he. “A _ Papist 
damnable and lost! Even now 
struggling in the clutches of her master, 
in the very pangs of death and hell!” 

A woman standing near cried 
“Shame!” and Dame Alicia Hartell grew 
white to the lips. 

“Nay, nay,” said she hastily. “Speak 
not so. If she is still alive—God is 
Almighty and merciful; how know you 
but she may still be saved? Oh! good 
Master Drew, have you not been with 
her to exhort her and pray with her?” 

The women who heard her murmured 
approval, and looked at Master Drew. 
A wild fear peeped through the hatred in 
his eyes. John Dawes cried “Not so! 
not so!” in a voice of alarm; but the 
woman who had called “Shame!” laughed 
aloud, for which she was looked on 
much askance by the men. 

“And who is with her now?” per 
sisted the Dame. “Who is tending her? 
Ye have not left her alone?” 

“Mistress Winter is with her,” 


she_ is 


said 
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John Dawes, “and likewise my wife. 
The Lord have mercy upon us!” he 
added, with a groan. 

“‘Alone’ said you?” Master Drew 
cried out. “Such as she are not alone. 
I tell you, that room in which she lies— 
I tell you ’tis all aswarm with evil spirits, 
wrestling for her. Ha! ha! Her day 
has come!” 

Dame Alicia turned away from him. 
All the men whose faces she could see 
white, horrorstruck; the women 
were either weeping or arguing vocife- 
rously. 

Suddenly a prolonged “Oh!” 
from the crowd; then—dead silence. 

The door of the little white house had 
opened, and there came forth Susan 
Winter, the mistress of it, and Elizabeth 
Dawes, the saddlers wife. Elizabeth 
Dawes was in her late middle life, tall 
and largely made, a_ great, benevolent 
presence. Susan Winter leaned on her 
arm; a widow, thin and white-faced, with 
a bowed and trembling head. 

Dame Alicia Hartell rode towards the 
gate to meet them; and a number of 
women disengaged themselves from the 
crowd and followed her. A _ question 
was asked; an answer given; and like 
lightning the news: “She is dead,” ran 
over all the square. Another questicn 
and answer; and the words of Elizabeth 
Dawes, “She died without a struggle—as 
peaceful as a babe,” were passed from 
mouth to mouth. 

Already little scudding showers had 
swept once or twice over the village; now 
the rain poured down thick and steadily. 
The crowd, still talking, began to make 
for shelter. Two main groups were 
formed: the first, chiefly of women, 
accompanied Elizabeth Dawes across the 
square to her house and, entering with 
her, filled the saddler’s shop; _ the 
other, men for the most part, collecte 
round Master Drew and went with him 
to his parsonage. 

Elizabeth Dawes related to her friends 
and neighbours all the particulars of 
the death of the Papist as she had her- 
self witnessed them :—her sufferings ; her 


were 


rose 
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entreaties for a priest; her 
when she saw a priest was not to be 
had; the abatement of her pain; the 
peacefulness of the final passing. She 
told them also how gratefully the Papist 
had thanked Susan Winter and _herselt 
for their care; and how she had given 
them all her money, her trinkets and 
her clothes, desiring that they might be 
used for the succour of the poor, when 
her burial had been duly paid for. By 
her speech, and by the fineness of her 
linen, Elizabeth Dawes judged her to be 
a gentlewoman, but whence 
and whither was going they now 
knew no more than when she _ first 
appeared among them ten days ago. 

“And you were not afraid, Mistress 
Dawes?” asked Silas Hodge, a _ weak- 
eyed little man, the carpenter of Long 
Stretton. 

“At the first I commended myself to 
the keeping of the Lord,” answered Eliza- 
beth, “and Susan Winter did likewise. 
And by and by, methinks, we did both 
forget to be afraid. A woman, Master 
Hodge, is not so easily affrighted as a 
man might be, when she hath her mind 
and her hands busy with tending the 
sick.” 


resignation 


she came 
she 


The women looked fondly upon her. 
All of them loved and trusted her. 


“But I think in my mind there can 
be no doubt concerning her,” pursued the 
carpenter in a loud whisper. “She is 
even now in the hands of the Devil. 
That is so. Is it not so?” He asked the 
question sharply, turning upon the com- 
pany his white face and staring eyes. An 
indistinct murmur rose in reply; then all 
turned to Elizabeth Dawes to hear what 
she would say. 

“T know not,” she answered. “If it is 
the Lord’s will it should be so, it is so. 
But I trust it is not forbidden us to be 
sorry for her.” 

The carpenter shook his head doubt- 
fully. A footstep coming up behind him 
made him start and look over his shoulder. 
It was but John Dawes, who now stood 
in the doorway of his shop. He looked 
about him with displeasure, and muttered 

1 I—2 
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under his breath a moment; then aloud 
he said: 

“Silas Hodge, and you, too, Richard 
Oldfield and Thomas Grey, Master Drew 
desireth you straight to come to his house 
to take counsel concerning this matter 
of the Papist woman. And he hath 
bidden me to say,” he continued with 
asperity, “that this is no time for the 
idle cackling of silly women’s tongues. 
Let your voices, saith he, be upraised in 
prayer that the Lord will deliver us from 
the perils that be upon us; and go not 
about from house to house as_ busy- 
bodies and fools prating and seeking news, 
when the evil one hath gotten him a har- 
bour in our very midst.” 

So saying, John Dawes turned his 
stalwart person about and took his way 
across the square to the minister’s house. 
The other men followed him straightway. 
The women were awestruck and depressed 
in mind by this speech of John’s, and 
now they bethought them of suppers to 
cook and children to mind. They left 
the saddler’s house by two’s and _ three’s, 
and went to their homes. 

Those who were met at Master Drew’s 
house stayed late. It was dusk before 
they came forth, fear and resolve upon 
their faces. Many an eager tongue plied 
them with questions, but they would give 
no answers. It was best not to talk of 
such a thing as a Papist in the night- 
time, Master Drew had counselled. Let 
them wait till the morning, and mean- 
time get them to prayer and the con- 
fession of their sins. 

The next morning was bright and hot, 
the south wind still blowing high. Soon 
after the village was astir, Susan Winter 
came out of the saddler’s house, where 
she had spent the night, and went to the 
shop of Silas Hodge, the carpenter. She 
requested him to come to her house and 
take the measurements for a coffin. She 
would then go to Master Drew and talk 
with him concerning the place of burial. 
The weak-eyed, shuffling little man looked 
on her as she spoke with embarrassment. 
He was good-natured, and he felt for 
her. At last, putting his hands on his 
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hips: ‘Nay, Mistress Winter,” said he. 
“Tis no use beating the bush about. 
This work is not for me.” 

“What mean 
Winter. 


you?” faltered Susan 


““My meaning,” replied he, “is, that 
as I value my soul, I will never go nigh 
that body in your house, to coffin it, nor 


for no other purpose. Woman!” he 


cried out on a sudden, “how are ye not 
’Tis an awful thing 


afraid yourself? 
awful thing !” 

“But—but,” stammered Susan Winter, 
trembling, “if you will not coffin her, 
who will do it? What am I to do?” 

The carpenter shook his head from 
side to side, looking on the ground ; but 
he was immovable. 

Susan Winter, full of trouble, hastened 
back to Elizabeth Dawes. Elizabeth set 
down the breakfast-china she was washing 
and heard her with astonishment. 

“Ts it possible?” cried she, “is it 
possible? And he said this to you whe 
have tended her and laid her out for her 
burial! ’Tis true a man in fear knows 
no shame. But for all our sakes that 
poor body must be buried. Come with 
me to Master Drew. Maybe, we shall 
persuade him to let these cowards hear 
reason.” 

They found Master Drew in his porch 
with his hat on, about, so he said, to visit 
them. ‘They spoke of their errand. 

“Women,” said he, in his harsh voice, 
“JT was but now coming to tell you what 
has been determined concerning _ this 
matter. It is not just that any man 
should be cailed upon to risk his salva- 
tion by laying hand to that body in your 
house—which I tell you, for all that you 
women may choose to think, is in truth 
a possession of the Devil’s, and a snare 
by which he thinks to get to himself a 
hold against the elect. It is not just, I 
say, that any man should be so endangered ; 
and, therefore, was it last night solemnly 
determined in my house that no man 
should bury her. But the house will we 
this night put fire to, and burn it and the 
corpse within it to the ground, and so 
make an end of it.” 


an 
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Susan Winter gaped upon him with 
amazement at these words; then burst 
into bitter lamentation. Elizabeth Dawes 
was as one struck dumb ; she stood before 
the minister regarding him fixedly. Master 
Drew looked sourly upon them both, and 
began an exhortation to them concerning 
the folly of minding earthly things. He 
stopped in the midst to take breath, and 
Elizabeth Dawes interrupted him. 

“ And the wind?” said she. “ Have you 
bethought yourselves? For with this wind 
the fire will blow across to Neighbour 
Grey’s rickyard, and to Silas Hodge’s work- 
shop, and the next cottages be of wood. 
By this plan of yours, Master Drew, it will 
happen that this village of Long Stretton 
will be burnt down, and all of us homeless, 
for a Papist.” 

At this did Master Drew wax furious. 
It was true that in their haste to escape 
the danger spiritual the men had forgotten 
the dangers of the fire. He lifted up his 
voice to rebuke her, but Elizabeth Dawes 
would not hearken further. She bade 


him good day, and drawing the weeping 
Susan away with her, went back to her 
house. 


“So this,” cried she in a mighty in- 
dignation, “this is the meaning of my 
good man’s face this morning. Barely 
would he speak to me, and he would not 
look me in the eyes. Well he knew I 
would set myself against this waste and 
cowardice. If Christ be in our hearts, 
what need have we to fear dead bodies? 
Sut cry not so, Susan Winter. I will 
speak with him.” 

John Dawes was busy in his workshop. 
At first he declared he could not quit 
his work to speak with his wife. But she 
knew what he was doing as well as he 
himself—it was but a set of harness he was 
making to be sold at a fair three months 
off; and she pressed him till he put it 
aside and listened to her. 

“Now, John,” she cried, “tell me, 
what is this? Have you too set your 
hand to this work, to burn down a good 
dwelling-house, and to make Susan Winter 
homeless—ay, and to risk the burning 
down of the whole village ; and all because 
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ye will not carry out a dead 
burial ?” 

“ Ay, it is so,” cried John in despera- 
tion, and with a gloomy frown. “ Ay, 
good wife, it is so. There be things 
greater than houses—a man’s own or 
anothers; ay, and greater than villages; 
and that the souls of men. And I 
tell you, good wife, we know not, as 
Master Drew says—we know not what 
snare is hidden in that quiet-seeming 
body. Nay, nay, ye will not find a man 
in this village will touch it. That house 
shall burn down.” 


body to 


is, 


Elizabeth began an eager remonstrance, 
but her husband would give no ear to 
her. 

“Enough, enough,” said he doggedly. 
“Tis a thing fast determined. Speak no 
more of it.” And he took up his work 
again. 

The decision to burn down Susan 
Winter’s house was by this time made 
known to the whole of Long Stretton. 
The men went about their work with set 
lips and stern brows. The women stood 
in clusters talking. Many of these dis- 
approved straightway ; but more waited to 
know what was the mind of Elizabeth 
Dawes on the matter, was the 
leader among them. trooped to 
her house. Elizabeth spoke plain words 
of sense to them, and for the most part 
they sided with her. She herself and 
two or three of the more notable women 
went about the village seeking out the 
men. They argued with them, and en- 
treated with them, but they met with no 
success ; Susan Winter's house was to be 
burnt down. On all sides they found 
men’s faces cold and resolute. Many 
scolded them harshly and bade them 
go about their business; others, 
more kindly, yet no less deter- 
mined, warned them fearfully of the 
danger of meddling. One thing alone did 
Elizabeth Dawes obtain after many hours 
of wrangling: a promise that the fire 
should be put off for another twenty- 
four hours if the wind did not drop by 
the evening. 

Early in the afternoon Dame Alicia 


for she 
They 
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Elizabeth led them straight upstairs and into the death-chamber. 


Hartell rode into the village again. In 
a moment a number of women surrounded 


her. [Elizabeth Dawes told her of the pur- 
pose of the men, and of her morning’s 
doings. 

Dame Alicia looked grave. It was 
evident she had more sympathy with the 
men than with Elizabeth Dawes, and her 
feeling began to communicate itself to 
the group of women. There’ were 
murmurs and shaking heads and pale 
cheeks. 

Suddenly a_ shrill voice was heard: 
“T have a thought,” cried a small wizened 
woman, pushing forward with outstretched 
neck. “It may be she is no longer there. 
They say the Devil flies away with his 
own. Maybe he has come and taken 
her, and all our care is in vain.” 

There was a startled pause. 

“T have indeed heard the like,” said 
the Dame slowly and hesitatingly. “ What 
think She turned to Elizabeth 
Dawes. 


y< ju ? 7 


“Let us even go and see,” answered 
Elizabeth ; “it is ill talking in this wind.” 


There was some demur, for the pro- 
posal was a bold one. None had crossed 
that threshold since the night before. 
But Elizabeth moved towards the gate, 
and opened it, and somewhat against 
her will, Dame Alicia dismounted and 
followed her. Then curiosity gained the 
women, and they pressed closely in her 
wake. There was a doubtful pause at 
the door. Who should go in first? The 
Dame hung back, fear and repugnance 
in her eyes. Elizabeth Dawes stepped 
over the threshold: 

“Will you not come in?” said she, 
with her benevolent smile. 

The Dame said a prayer in a whisper 
and entered; the other women 
behind her, hastily clutching at 
another's hands and gowns. Not one re- 
mained outside. 

Elizabeth led them straight upstairs 
and into the death-chamber. Dame 
Alicia had turned very white, but she 
walked quickly in; and those behind, 
still holding tight to one another, followed 
her closely. 


came 
one 
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No !—the powers of darkness had not 
come to their aid. Upon the bed, 
straight and still beneath the white sheet, 
lay the body of the Papist, just as it had 
been left. The women stood about the 
room, awestruck and speechless. Sud- 
denly Lilias White, a young maiden, 
gripped the arm of Elizabeth Dawes hard 
with one hand. She leaned towards the 
bed, and with the other drew the 
sheet away from the dead face. The 
little assembly gasped. In a moment, 
in all their faces, the mingled terror and 
curiosity was changed to looks of pity, 
of kindness. 

For this woman, who had died in utter 
loneliness, whom they had cast out as 
beyond human fellowship, lay there be- 
fore them tranqui) and smiling. The 
brow smooth and broad beneath 
masses of golden hair; the pain was 
gone; her look was one of utter peace. 

Gentle tears ran down _ Elizabeth’s 
cheeks. She looked at Dame Alicia. 
Their eyes met, and it seemed as if one 
thought rose in both their minds. 

“Let us go down,” said the Dame, 
herself putting the sheet reverently back. 
“She well, methinks. The 
of God are wonderful.” 

Silent, but. conscious of great relief,. the 
women went downstairs. Susan Winter 
opened the door of the parlour for them 
to go in. There Dame Alicia Hartell 
and Elizabeth Dawes spoke together for 
a little, and the rest waited; and then 
the Dame looked round on them all and 
said: “My friends, what think you? 
Should this woman be buried or not?” 

“Ves, cried Lilias White im- 
petuously, and she having begun, the rest 
joined in eagerly. 

“Then,” said Dame Alicia, “what say 
you to this? Shall we bury her 
selves ?” 


was 


rests ways 


yes, 7 


our- 


At this there was silence. 
opened wide eyes. 

‘Tis Mistress Dawes’ thought,” said 
the Dame, knowing this would recom- 
mend the plan. “What say you? Here 
have we willing and skilful hands and 
Strong arms. You have 


The women 


done harder 
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things ere now. We will work together. 
We shall do service of pity to a woman 
who, methinks, more in grievous 
error than in sin; we shall save this 
house of Susan Winter’s from burning; ay, 
and _ likewise, perchance, the whole 
village. We will bury her—since it is not 
to be thought she could lie in the church- 
yard—we will bury her in my copse at 
Millhill. Is there none of you will aid?” 

The spirit of adventure is quicker to 
kindle, though mayhap quicker to die 
down, in women than in men. These 
women were on a sudden all alight with 
it. With one voice they cried out their 
assent, and their willingness to aid. 

Before they left the house their plan 
was laid. It was settled who should help, 
and how and where and when they should 
meet. But lest there should be trouble- 
some interference they promised one 
another to say nothing of the matter to 
any of the men. 

At length they came out of the house 
into the square. It full of men 
waiting for them. There arose a clamour 
But 
men their 


was 


was 


of scolding and angry questioning. 
the women retorted on the 


silence of the previous evening ; they held 


> 


their tongues obstinately ; no one betrayed 


her trust: They talkéd of their house- 
work neglected and the lateness of the 
hour, and hurried busily home. 

Half-an-hour before midnight the door 
of Elizabeth Dawes’ house was cautiously 
opened. She herself came forth carrying 
a spade, and Susan Winter followed with 
a lantern. The wind, more furious than 
ever, was driving light clouds across the 
face of the moon; alternate brightness 
and gloom shifted rapidly over the square, 
and the whole place was filled with the 
rattle of doors and windows. The two 
women stood fora moment by the house, 
and looked up at the casement behind 
which John Dawes lay sleeping. 

“ He will not waken,” whispered Eliza- 
beth. “He ever sleeps soundly; and— 
the Lord forgive me for it—I mixed him 
his nightcap somewhat stronger than his 
wont. He will sleep late this morning.” 

Softly they moved away towards the 
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eastern side of the square. They went 
past Susan Winter’s house, and entered 
a little dark lane where stood the work- 
shop of Silas Hodge, the carpenter. Here 
a glimmer of light peeped through a chink 
of the door. 

“They have come,” Elizabeth whispered. 
She lifted the latch cautiously and went 
in. 
the 


and 


in 
miserable 


Six women 


loc »*ked 


were workshop. 


They irresolute ; 


but their faces brightened at the sight of 


Elizabeth Dawes. 

“You have made choice of the wood ?” 
she asked them. 

“ Nay. 


answered. 


We are but just come,” they 

“Then let us make haste,” said Eliza- 
beth. “Mary Hodge, do you, child, come 
and help me; let the look 
for nails and tools; and forget not the 
ropes.” 


and others 


The women took up the lanterns, and 
groped about among the planks and tools, 
and the litter of a carpenter's shop. Now 
and again they shrank and gasped at the 
moving black shadows. 
one 


They stared at 
another’s faces, drawn with anxiety 
unfamiliar-looking the — harsh, 
uncertain light. Then they turned to 
Elizabeth Dawes and were comforted. 
For Elizabeth Dawes, once in the midst 
of any work to which she had set her 
to tremors. She 
smiled cheerfully upon Mary Hodge, who 
helped her with the long planks. Her 


and in 


hand, was not given 


voice, though she spoke in whispers, was 
warmth to all their cold hearts. 
She had soon chosen from Silas Hodge’s 


stock five planks of a sufficient length 
and size. They brought her the tools and 
nails and ropes they had collected. She 
saw that all was right, and marshalling 
them in order, led them forth. 

The women walked slowly and carefully. 
They wore no shoes, and their feet made 
no sound in the unpaved lane. The gale, 
booming in the chimneys and _ rattling 
at the casements, doubly protected them ; 
for it not only rendered inaudible any 
chance clatter of foot or fall of plank, 
but it was held by the men of the village 
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to be the revelling of evil spirits, and in 
some way connected with the Papist; 
they would not for the world have left 
their dwellings before sunrise. 

Emerged from the darkness of the little 
lane, Elizabeth and her com- 
pany, covering up their lanterns, crept 
carefully by the moonlight to Susan 
Winter’s gate. They entered, passed 
down beside the house and came to an 
old shed at the furthest end of the 
garden. It stood at a good distance 
from any dwelling; and 
cover of the gale 
the of 
would not be 


Dawes 


under 
that 
hammering 


here, 
reckoned 


and 


they 
noise sawing 
heard. 

“And now, Mary, we leave this work 
to you,” said Elizabeth, when the planks 
and tools they had brought were all set 
down; “and we 
Millhjll Copse.” 

Susan Winter and another woman 
stayed behind to help Mary Hodge, who 
was to fashion the rude coffin. They 
lit a lamp and tacked a bit of cloth 
over the little window of the shed. The 
others, meanwhile, took up the lanterns, 
and with nods farewell sallied forth 
again into the wild and windy night. 

On reaching the square they turned 
to the left, facing the blast, and made 
their to the opening of a 
which ran southwards and uphill. 
some length it 
tages; then it 
fields. No one spoke. 
walked with 
woman of her years. 
pressed close about her. 

Half-a-mile from the market-square, on 
their left, was the gate leading into Mill- 
hill Copse. Here they turned in. The 
shadows of the wood danced and swayed 
eerily. One of the women stopped with 
a shriek; but Elizabeth drew her 
trembling arm within her own. 

“There is nothing to fear,” said she; 
“it is but wood and wind. Bethink you, 
we are doing what is right to be done. 
I am persuaded that the Lord is with 
us. Go forward, children,” she added to 
the two young carried the 


will go our ways to 


of 


lane 
For 
cot- 


way 
was bordered by 
through empty 
Elizabeth Dawes 
energetic step, rapid for a 
Her companions 


wound 


women who 





The only sounds were the crackling and whistling in the boughs, the sharp sound of the spades, and the 


soft fall of the earth. 
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lanterns. “Light the path carefully, for 
my eyes and my feet are not so young as 
they were.” 

The young women did as she desired. 
The shriek of their companion had chilled 
them; nevertheless they did not turn 
back. 

A furlong’s length in the copse they 
came upon a green glade, lying fair and 
open to the moonlight. Here Elizabeth 
halted them. They watched her as she 
took her spade and marked out a plot, 
seven feet long by three feet wide or 
thereabouts. 

Then the digging began; Elizabeth and 
Joan Aster, one of the younger women, 
taking the spades first. A lantern was 
held at each end of the trench. Eliza- 
beth soon gave up her spade to the 
woman who had uttered the shriek; she 
in her turn after some time passed it on 
to another, and so further. But Joan 
Aster refused to give up work. She was 
as stalwart and strong as a young man, 
and.she confessed she had rather dig 
than stand by holding a lantern, for she 
was afraid, and the digging kept her 
blood from running cold. 

Few words were interchanged. The 
only sounds were the cracking and whist- 
ling in the boughs of the wood; the sharp 
sound of the spades‘driven into the moist; 
light soil ; the soft fall of the earth thrown 
out of the trench. By the break of dawn 
they had digged a grave about six feet 
deep. It was carefully made, though 
unskilfully ; the sides were straight, the 
bottom even, and of full measurement. 

“Tt is well,” said Elizabeth, examining 
the trench carefully by the mingled light 
of the lanterns and the breaking day. 
“Let us go back.” 

Stiffy and wearily the women placed 
the ropes and spades ready to hand; and 
then turned to walk back to the village. 
They went slowly and with caution; but 
the look of affright was gone from their 
faces. That grey haze of light in the east 
made all the difference to their mood of 
mind. Moreover, they had accomplished 
what they had set out to do. Ccecks were 
crowing on every side; the cattle were 
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stirring in the meadows; but the village 
would sleep for an hour yet. 

They found Mary Hodge and Susan 
Winter waiting for them. In Susan’s par- 
lour was a long, narrow box, plain and 
four square, roughly made, and roughly 
put together with nails. Elizabeth smiled 
approval. 

“ Let us take it up,” she said, “and then 
give these children’ some food. They have 
worked hard to-night.” 

An hour afterwards the sun had risen. 
Great rain-clouds, held up by the wind, 
were scurrying over the sky. Susan 
Winter appeared at her gate and looked 
round the square. 

The church clock struck four. 

Then came a sound of steps. 
and there a door was gently opened 
and shut. A number of young women 
approached Susan Winter’s gate, and she 
led them within. Presently other women 
came and stood in the square outside the 
gate waiting. Then Dame Alicia Hartell 
arrived, unattended. She dismounted, 
tied her horse to a post, and came and 
stood with the rest. There was no talking ; 
the crowd of women increased minute by 
minute in silence. 

But now the houses began to awake, 
the men began to rouse themselves. 
Windows were thrown open, and fathers 
and husbands leaned out in their night- 
caps, and called loudly to know what 
was forward. The Dame warned the 
women to make no answer; and they 
obeyed her. 

Now men came hurrying out, and four 
or five ran to the parsonage house and 
hammered voilently at the door. 

Master Drew put out his head. 
saw the crowd of women before 
Winter’s house. 
of rage. 

As he looked, and was lifting up his 
voice to cry aloud against them, the door 
of that house was suddenly opened wide. 
Down the path came Susan Winter, lean- 
ing, as before, on the arm of Elizabeth 
Dawes. Susan’s gait was feeble and 
shrinking, but Elizabeth held herself erect 
as ever. The look of goodwill in her 


Here 


He 
Susan 
He was in a transport 
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plain, ruddy face was gentler and graver 
than its wont. 

They walked to the gate and set that 
wide also, and at that moment there was 
borne out of the house, on the shoulders 
of eight strong young women, that rude 
wooden coffin, secretly made by women’s 
hands in the dark hours of the morning. 
It was covered simply with a white sheet. 
Behind it came those who had done that 
night’s work. 

By this time a number of men were 
gathered in the square. At the sight of 
the coffin they all fell back gaping and 
horrorstruck. Master Drew, holding on 
to his window-sill with his dark, claw-like 
fingers, stared wide-eyed, open-mouthed, 
speechless. 

Then there rose shouts and expostula- 
tions—all from a safe distance—on the 
part of those whose wives or daughters 
were among the women; those especially 
who were bearing the dead were called 
back with a terrified and _ furious 
vehemence. The women, looking at the 


Dame and at Elizabeth Dawes, still kept 
silence. 
Now they marshalled their procession 


and bezan to get under way. At the 
head went Dame Alicia Hartell, between 
Elizabeth Dawes and Susan Winter. 
Behind them was carried the coffin, the 
eight stalwart young bearers stepping out 
steadily and strongly in the face of the 
wind. The rest of the women followed, 
walking in orderly ranks. There was no 
attempt at mourning ; the women walked 
in the dress in which, a few hours later, 
they would go to work in their houses. 
Slowly, for the burden was hard to be 
borne against the wind, they followed the 
road Elizabeth Dawes and her friends 
had taken in the night; between the 
cottages, past the fields, through the gate, 
and up the woodland path, till they came 
to the glade in the midst of Millhill 
Copse. Some looked back to see if any 
men were following. Not one appeared. 
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Arrived at the graveside they took the 
coffin from the shoulders of the bearers, 
fastened the ropes about the head and the 
foot of it, and lowered it into the grave. 
Then some were seized with pity. How 
dreary was this burying. Not a flower, 
not a prayer! Dame Alicia went apart 
and gathered some honeysuckles and wild 
roses, and cast them down on the coffin- 
lid. Several followed her example; and 
soon the coffin could not be seen for the 
wild flowers and branches strewn upon it. 

But no one ventured to pray. 

Joan Aster and Mary Hodge took 
spades and shovelled back the earth. The 
company waited, standing round, silent as 
ever. They would not leave their com- 
rades till the whole dangerous business was 
over. It was done at length ; and gathering 
their implements together, the women of 
Long Stretton went back to the village. 

‘Stormy days followed the burying of 
the Papist. The women had dared to 
do a thing the men had feared to do. 
Both sides recognised this; it made the 
men furious, the women calm and exas- 
perating. No harm followed the burying ; 
and the men had the worst of it in all 
the arguments. Not a woman could be 
brought to say she was sorry. Probably, 
aftér a little temper and sulkiness, the 
matter would have been let alone; but 
Master Drew raged terribly in their midst 
and stirred up the men again and again. 

At length on Sunday in church Master 
Drew pleased himself with the thought 
that these women were now delivered 
into his hands; but, lo! no sooner was 
it made plain that the sermon was to be 
levelled against them, than Elizabeth 
Dawes rose up and standing in her place 
looked round her upon the women. 

They understood; they also rose up 
and, in a body, followed her out of the 
church. The preacher and the men were 
left behind all agape. 

After this peace was made between the 
men and women of Long Stretton. 


——— 





OVER THE IRISH CHANNEL 


An Historical Sky Voyage 


By JOHN 


N the brave days of old, when ballooning 
was yet a new art, and the sky sailor 
with ambition unsated sought to do great 
things, the Irish Sea offered difficulties 
which few cared to face and scarcely any 
succeeded in overcoming. The explanation 
of this state of things came in later years, 
when systematic soundings of the great 
ocean overhead had established the fact 
that high over channels where rivers or tides 
are sweeping there are very commonly to be 
found streams of air holding ‘sway with 
equal persistency and with the same general 
drift. Thus over a sea like the Irish 
Channel where, as every passenger by 
steamer has learned to his cost, there are 
strong ocean currents to be encountered, 
finding their outlet in the open sea, there is 
a grave chance of meeting some dominant 
upper air stream which, shunning either 
shore, sets out only for the wild Atlantic; 
and to be fairly entrapped within such a 
stream might be attended with serious 
danger. In actual fact, ninety years ago the 
aéronaut Sadler the Elder essayed to sail 
with a west wind from Dublin to England, 
and even announced his intention of 
steering his course to Liverpool. 

The futility of this endeavour declared 
itself in a sensational adventure which 
followed, attended with imminent peril and 
ultimate failure ; the voyager being carried 
hither and thither by diverse currents, and 
twice immersed in the sea, whence he was 
eventually rescued by a passing vessel, but 
only with the utmost difficulty, and with the 
life scarcely left in him. 

But the Irish Sea, being mainly bounded 
by neighbouring coast lines, offers obvious 
and special facilities for aéronautical experi- 
ments generally, and for the manceuvring 
of a balloon at sea. And the writer was 
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most fortunate in obtaining the sanction 
and aid of the Admiralty towards carrying 
out the enterprise now to be described, 
The experiments which were to be taken in 
hand were such as can be readily under- 
stood and appreciated. The writer had a 
short while before succeeded, in company 
with Mr. Percival Spencer, in conveying 
long-distance signals by sky to a desired 
spot across the breadth of Salisbury Plain. 
Could the same result be obtained with 
equal success at sea? Further, would the 
sea itself supply the means for steering the 
balloon’s course to some useful extent ? 
These were minor points, which it was 
decided should be tested ; but the principal 
experiment was one which should be of the 
very highest importance in modern naviga- 
tion and warfare. 

It had long been pointed out that objects 
lying beneath water, the surface of which is 
in any measure disturbed, are better seen 
ata height above the water than they are 
at or near the water’s edge, and it conse- 
quently became a question of great moment 
whether a balloon floating at a moderate 
height might not afford a most valuable 
point of observation for determining the 
position of sunken wrecks or reefs, or for 
detecting the yet more dreaded submarine. 

Thus it came about that the writer 
conceived the idea of fitting out a balloon 
carrying the same signalling apparatus as 
he had used over land, and furnished also 
with a long trailing-rope with which it 
would be possible to keep a grip of the 
water, thus at will converting the balloon 
practically into a marine vessel, while it 
carried an adjustable sail, by manipulating 
which a certain power of steering should 
be gained. For the rest, the Isle of Man, 
lying roughly within a hundred miles of 
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every shore, was, from position, an excellent 
starting-place, and moreover, possessing a 
number of shoals and sunken rocks around 
its coast-line, would give admirable. oppor- 
tunity of testing the power of vision from 
aloft to penetrate beneath the waves 


All 
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outside assist- 
that was re- 
quired was sufficient 
escort to guard 
against mishap in 
the event of the 
aéronauts meeting 
with some distress 
at sea. The 
that one or 
more vessels should accompany the bal- 


the 
ance 


idea 


was 


loon, ready to “stand by” in case of 
> a 4 


trouble, while, on the off-chance of the 
upper winds setting irresistibly out towards 
the open sea, the course to be adopted by 
the balloonists was to give a distress signal, 
and then, putting on their cork jackets, to 
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drop in the water and fight it out with the 
waves till picked up. Such a course, how- 
ever, simple though it may seem, would 
mean no mere plain sailing, on account ot 
the shoals and currents which might baffle 
the sailor by sea and the fickle winds 
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which might equally perplex the sailor by 
sky. One of our most experienced admirals, 
himself.an aéronaut, advised our not start- 
ing without a fleet of vessels to accompany 
us. 

Such a fleet, however, seemed hard to 
come by. The possessors of private yachts, 
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though all in sympathy, doubted their 
capability to attempt a rescue, while the 
only response from shipowners was one 
from the manager of a well-known firm 
who wrote to say that he had no spare 
vessel, but that he could build one! In 
the end, as has been stated, the Admiralty, 
with extreme generosity, came forward, and 
placing a gunboat at our service, gave us 
thereby the most desirable, as well as the 
ablest help possible, coupled only with the 
oy 


G FOR THE START. 
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necessary condition that we must 
start at their own time and season: 
and this, as will be seen, proved a 
time of wild and ill-suited weather. 

H.M.S. Renard is a torpedo gunboat of 
800 tons, a complement of over ninety 
officers and men, and capable of steaming 
at 15 knots or upwards. On board this 
smart service vessel I became a privileged 
passenger, and embarking at Holyhead, 
was soon made familiar with the pleasanter 
aspect of life at sea on board a man-of-war 
—the inspection, the drill, the handling and 
overhauling of the grim engines of warfare, 
the messes, and that traditional item of 
the day’s routine, the “serving of the 
grog.” Let it here be recorded that the 
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time presently came, after mid-channel and 
broken sea-water had been reached, and 
heavy seas were washing the deck with 
every roll, when one’s admiration for the 
British sailor rose, as also one’s envy of 
his characteristic cheerfulness under un- 
toward circumstances. 

Anchored at length off Douglas after a 
protracted voyage, we were rowed ashore in 
a sea as rough as a boat could safely live 
through, and this was but a foretaste of the 

wild weather in store. It was a 
black-outlook for the experiments 
in hand,*yet the enforced’ delay of 
many stormy days which followed 
led to a valuable lesson. There 
was leisure to look around, and to 


DESCENT 14 MILES FROM 
<~<> DUMFRIES. 
———e ee 

study the possibilitics of effecting an ideal 
inflation under circumstances unprece- 
dented in modern times. Let it be re- 
membered that we were not only about to 
attempt a feat unknown in the history of 
the country; we were in a land where 
ballooning was absolutely unknown. Thus 
the islanders welcomed their aéronautical 
visitors with the utmost enthusiasm, and 
at once, and freely, accorded them facili- 
ties probably unknown in the annals of 
modern aéronautics. 

This happy and exceptional good fortune 
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led to our conceiving a novel idea, the 
value of which might declare itself in 
time of actual warfare. We were in a 
position to undertake the experiment of 
trying how far it would be possible to 
escape by sky from a seaport town under 
conditions of blockade. Such an experi- 
ment required that for safety the ascent 
should take place from the centre of the 
town, shielded from view by lofty buildings, 
and in proximity to the largest gas mains, by 
which the process of filling could be 
carried out with the greatest expedition 
when the right opportunity arrived. 

It was these considerations that induced 
us to seek for licence which would have 
seemed quite preposterous to ask for under 
like ciccumstances in any other place. We 
boldly begged permission to take possession 
of the principal open space in the town, in 
front of the chief hotel and flanking the 
approaches to the harbour. It was like 
asking for a plot of ground in the middle 
of Fleet Street, or for the use of Piccadilly 
Circus to fill a balloon in. It remains, 
however, only gratefully to record that the 
several authorities who had to be consulted 
gave the readiest consent, and thus the 
public place in question was fenced off, and 
placed under the protection of the police. A 
pit was dug in the open thoroughfare to 
gain access to the gas main, and the hotel 
front was converted into a private balloon 
ground through many days of stormy wind 
which forbade any sky passage or even the 
possibility of inflating a balloon at all. 

Meanwhile our consort, moored in the 
outer anchorage, was having a terrible time 
of it. Big green seas were breaking over 
her night and day, and intercommunication 
even by signals was cut off by reason of 
thick weather. When a signal from the 
masthead was readable ashore it was 
simply the “negative sign,” implying that 
the captain was not prepared to accompany 
us: and at last, one wild evening, the 
Renard disappeared into the gathering 
gloom, and steamed back through the night 
to her safer moorings at Holyhead. The 
second night after the gale was at its height, 
and then, as with a sudden change of 
purpose, blew itself out, and the following 
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morning broke fair, with only a modcrate 
wind from the south. 

By some common conviction it 
felt that our chance had come at last, 
and ere the light of day was fairly 
established the empty balloon had been 
laid out across the roadway, and the gas 
company’s men were already in attendance. 
It was resolved that the attempt must go 
forward at all costs, and in this determina- 
tion we were further confirmed by a 
telegram shortly received announcing that 
the Renard would be ten miles to leeward 
by mid-day. 

It was intense relief that we now found 
in action. We cared little that the water- 
men began to foretell untoward changes, or 
that little scuds began brewing, and bringing 
up troublesome gusts of wind. We could, 
at least, keep busy, and in truth the swelling 
and now restive balloon demanded all our 
attention from the fact that we occupied a 
draughty street, and sharp angles of 
buildings and pointed lamp-posts were in 
dangerous proximity to the surging silk. It 
was shortly after mid-day, while we were 
with difficulty trying to restrain our un- 
wieldy monster under an awkward squall, 
that a ringing shot boomed out across the 
sea, and echoing round the bay told us that 
our faithful consort was already at hand, 
and hurrying forward as our advanced 
guard. 

It was a signal also for other changes in 
our favour, for the sun broke and the wind 
lulled, and it came about that by 1.30 the 
balloon was full, the sail attached, and 
15,000 souls, clustered in a dense mass 
around the enclosure, rent the heavens with 
a deafening shout as we sailed away. Not, 
however, without some little mischance. 

The moment before leaving the earth, 
the balloon, swaying towards the hotel, 
impinged smartly against the pointed 
corner of the battlements. It was an ugly 
collision, and gave serious alarm to the 
crowd ; but for a little space the aéronauts 
themselves were chiefly anxious on another 
score: for the upper currents bore away 
to the left of our anticipated direction, 
moreover, they were moving fast, and 
should they, as we rose higher, back but 
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a little towards the west, we should be 
heading through the North Channel to 
the open ocean, and no vessel built, save 
possibly a destroyer, could overhaul us in 
time to render any service. 

The view below us was one of exceptional 
interest and beauty. Douglas Bay—one of 
the finest, surely, around British coasts— 
spread its wide span beneath; its myriad 
ripples flinging back the sunlight. But 
rapidly the bold promontory of Derby 
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Castle drew towards us, and then once 
again for a brief while we were over land. 
This was the rugged face of the heart ot 
Man—combining in miniature, as it seemed, 
the picturesque beauties of Cumberland 
and Derbyshire—streaked here and there 
with romantic glens and water-courses, and 
dotted over by bare or cloud-capped moun- 
tain peaks. Shortly, however, our course 
again changed, veering somewhat to the 


eastward, thus carrying us due above 
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Ramsay, and so out to sea, having on our 
left the extreme point of Ayre, which we 
passed at a height of upwards of 4,oooft. 
We were now well out over the sea and, 
with our minds fairly at rest, were easily 
maintaining our altitude, showing that the 
balloon had suffered no material damage. 
We were also confident, should no fresh 
change occur, of reaching some further 


CROSSING THE MANX MOUNTAINS ; 


shore; we could even fairly guess our 
haven. The old sailors about the quay 
had prophesied that we should make the 
coast of Cumberland; but we had fallen 
off many points, and at present stood to 
reach the Solway Firth, some fifty miles 
from Douglas. 

It was to the Renard that our thoughts 
now chiefly turned, for we relied upon her 
for help in our experimental work at least, 
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and we were not sure even of her where- 
abouts. There was what looked like a tiny 
boat rounding a. distant headland, and — 
churning up a just perceptible line of creamy 

foam in an apparently almost placid sea. 
Could it be possible that this mere toy boat 
was our attendant man-of-war? This was 
easy to discover, and bringing my collapsing 
drum into action, I signalled “ Whistle” ; 


A RISING MIST. 


and in a short interval a double blast on 
the ship’s hooter reached us faintly. 
Evidently we had already forged ahead of 
the gunboat, and this there was 
abundant reason, for the boat was unavoid- 
ably losing much ground, owing to the 
shoal water off the north of Man; and, 
moreover, as we sailed on the back of a fast 
upper current, we were making a direct 
course at a speed of thirty knots. Clearly 


KK 
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from this point the gunboat must make a 
stern chase of it. 

3ut the shoals were after all a happy 
chance 
opportunity of testing vision from aloft, 
and, as judged by the eye, there could be 
no question as to our seeing the sea 
bottom well the water. More 
than this, a photograph was taken of what 


in our favour. They gave us the 


beneath 


APPROACH OF EVENING ; 


was obviously a broad patch of seaweed- 
covered rock, and this photograph being 
subsequently developed revealed the fact 
that the outlines of even so indistinct an 
object below troubled water were clearly 
discernible at a depth of ten fathoms. 
Owing, however, probably to a change of 
temperature, our balloon at this point was 
descending somewhat the 
for 


rapidly, and 
opportunity seemed to have arrived 
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trying our steering gear; therefore we 
allowed ourselves to approach close to the 
water, and when a long length of our trail 
rope was dragging in the sea we set our sail 
to alter our course, and here again with 
successful and satisfactory results. 

Not, however, for long, for another and 
unexpected lesson was gained by our 
manceuvre, and we soon learnt that when 


IN MID-CHANNEL, 


seas are running high it is not a time for 
trying methods of steering a balloon by any 
contact with the water. Our close 
proximity to angry waves that would hope- 
lessly wreck the we carried, 
forbade our continuing the experiment. 
Indeed, a moment came when it seemed 
prudent to drop hastily two whole bags of 
sand, to save a sudden and undesirable 
immersion. And the result of this may be 
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anticipated. 
hundred of ballast our air-ship 
promptly righted herself, and rising proudly 
out of the sea soared aloft till we looked 
down on the waste of waters from a mile- 
and-a-half in the sky. 

And what a sky was round us! 


Lightened suddenly of some 
pounds 


It ap- 
peared rather as some enchanted world un- 
known to mortals, a far-reaching sea of 
cloud, torn and fretted, and tossing wildly 
aloft, with snowy billows, while here and 
there towered grotesque imitations of domes 


and pinnacles as of some aérial city, while 
from the depth arose a strange, soft, musi- 


cal murmur which filled the air. Silver 
cloudlets sailing through the void below 
served to make the deep gulf look deeper, 
and though the land was yet visible, it was 
far and faint, a mere dim, dark wedge of 
earth, the last of Manxland already fading 
out in distance. And now looking ahead 
we scanned with eager curiosity a dark belt 
of lowering cloud that hung heavily across 
the sky-line and barred our view. Some- 
where beyond and behind that cloudland 


must lie our goal, and this, if the balloon 


IRISH 


THROUGH THE WATER 


CHANNEL 


FROM A HEIGHT OF 600FT. 


held its present course, should be the 
Scottish coast, as yet some thirty miles 
distant across a stretch of sea already 
swallowed up in cloud and lost to view 

Long ere our ‘haven was reached we had 
abandoned all idea of keeping in touch 
with the Renard, which was not only 
indistinguishable on the now dark sea, but 
incapable ‘also of seéing ourselves, save 
fitfully, against the sky. We learned, how- 
ever, that she loyally and determinedly 
kept on her course with many a good wish 
for the sky-pilots on the part of the crew 
expressed in hearty sailor fashion. Eventu- 
ally she reached Kirkcudbright Bay more 
than an hour after we 
overhead, and had the satisfaction of 
catching a final glimpse of us as we 
disappeared far inland to the south. 

The voyage by sky, so far as the uncer- 
tain passage of the sea was concerned, had 
indeed been triumphantly accomplished. 


had passed on 


At 3.30 p.m. we crossed the rocky coast 
line of the Solway Firth, eastward of Abbey 
Head, and then sailed rapidly inland with 
Castle Douglas on our left. 
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It was certainly the wildest tract of land 
that to my knowledge I have ever traversed 
by balloon. Contrary to all experience, 
among the varied sounds that reached us 
from earth the human voice was scarcely 
once heard—only the cry of startled water- 
fowl, the lowing of cattle, and the plash of 
mountain torrents. Miniature-looking pale 
blue lochs lay here and there, relieving the 
dull monotony of what to our view appeared 
little else than waste or untilled country. 
Presently, however, came the cry of grouse, 
telling us that we were flying over moor 
and ere long we were swallowed up in mist 
that was not the mist of proper cloud. It 









Like tales untold. 


Or take our stand 
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HALF WAY 
By JANE COX 


TT°HE world is not the dream of living gold 
We dreamed when we were young. 
Then, all the glory that the west could hold, 
Burned fold on fold. 
A molten veil across its portals flung, 
Behind whose shade the years lay sleeping still 


But now, beyond the beeches bare and chill, 
Beyond the woods set far upon the hill, 
The clouds are cold. 


Our life is not the journey that we planned 
As we set out with morn: 
We said, “ We will pause here and view the land, 


Upon those hills and see the ripening corn, 
Or step aside along the mere to mark 
The wild-fowl band” ; 





was while buried in this vapour that the 
tugging of our trail rope told us that we 
were touching earth. Then we broke 
through our clammy curtain to find a broad 
valley below, and as the day was far spent, 
it was well to avail ourselves of the lee of 
the mountain as wind shelter in alighting. 
So opening the valve we swooped earth- 
wards, and eventually were brought to 
ground in the Glen of Glenesslin, fourteen 
miles from Dumfries, and upwards of 
eighty from our starting point, concluding 
a rare and historical sky voyage of three- 
and-a-half hours over land and sea never 
traversed by balloon before. : 

























But now, we know we must tread swift and stark 
If we would cross the desert ere the dark 
Creeps on the sand. 


And Death is not the dim and distant shade 
So far against the sky, 

The half-seen trap for others waiting laid, 
While we, arrayed 

In pride and plume of youth go sweeping by; 

We thought to meet him with a spirit braced 
By conquests made ; 

But now, we know, when half the road is traced, 

Our hope is but to reach him undisgraced 

And. unafraid. 


A HIGHWAY ROMANCE 


By H. A. HINKSON 


HERE was much excitement amongst 
the young bucks when the news came 
that Sir Nicholas Gold was dead, scarce 
three months after he had married Eliza- 
beth, the beautiful daughter of Sir John 
Gerard. That she had wedded her seven- 
teen years to his seventy had caused little 
surprise, since she was country bred, and 
her father had gained nothing but promises 
in return for the patrimony which he had 
squandered in defence of his King. 

At the coffee-houses for many days little 
else was spoken of, and the plague was 
forgiven its many victims because it had 
released a young and beautiful woman from 
the bondage of an old and querulous 
husband. Moreover, it was said that the 
Jady’s weeds of widowhood were gilded 
with eighty thousand pounds, at the very 
least, and that fact procured her many sin- 
cere, if not disinterested congratulations. 

The lady retired to her father’s seat in 
Hertfordshire to dry her tears and to 
choose comely garments of mourning before 
returning to the city. And, since the 
plague was dying out but slowly, there was 
the less need for her speedy return to her 
house at Westminster. 

Nothing in his life became Sir Nicholas 
so well as his manner of leaving it. When 
he knew himself caught by the plague, he 
sent for his attorney and made a will leaving 
everything he possessed to his wife without 
condition, because, when the servants fled 
from him at the first alarm she had refused 
to follow them, but remained to nurse him 
back to health if it might be. 

In those three months she had become a 
woman, and a brave one, who had been but 
a shrinking girl, and since she had faced 
death and the plague she was not like to 
flee from lesser perils. 

So she took coach from the city with but 
a single man-servant, besides the coach- 
man, and her maid. Sir John Gerard 


would have her wait for ten days longer, so 
that she might be accompanied by her 
brother, who was now in London on the 
King’s business, or else take more men- 
servants as a protection, but she laughed at 
his warning. 

“T will wager that Hampstead Heath is 
more lonely than a desert,” she answered. 
“T shall not find even the ghost of a high- 
wayman there, since the plague has fright- 
ened them far into the country. Neither 
shall I be defenceless, since Askew carries 
two loaded pistols.” 

“He is more like to shoot himself with 
them than he is to shoot a highwayman,” 
rejoined her father. 

“ They will make a great noise, and that 
will frighten any rascal that would stop us,” 
Lady Gold made answer, smiling. “I have 
seen many a cut-throat in the city that never 
feared the gallows go pale at the sight of his 
own shadow, and since we shall reach 
Westminster before daylight fails, we have 
nothing to fear.” 

Sir John allowed his daughter to set 
out on her journey, with reluctance, but 
there was no gainsaying a resolute woman, 
who had £80,000 and more to back her 
resolution. So he kissed her and bade 
her God speed, warning Askew to be care- 
ful of his pistols, but to fire straight if he 
had need to. 

The day was fair and the sky clear. In 
the shade the hoar frost glittered on .the 
grass and the trees dripped as with dew. 
The air was keen and fresh and the 
winter’s day gave of its short-lived beauty 
unstintingly. | They travelled leisurely, 
having no great need for haste, and the 
roads were rough and deep-rutted. 

The lady drew back the curtains and 
looked out at the fair prospect beyond the 
hedgerows on either side. In a sense it 
was her first day of freedom, and her 
father’s acquiescence had punctuated it. 
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From a child she had become the wife of 
an old man, and had thereby exchanged 
the dependency of a girl for the bondage 
of a wife subject to the querulous exactions 
of a husband, whose only claim to her 
affections was a timely money service to 
her father. 

Now she was free of both, and mistress 
of what was left her of life beyond her 
eighteen summers. ‘There was something 
in the thought, though upon 
reflection it seemed wicked to rejoice, 
because of the occasion :which-had given 
her that freedom. 

The coach rolled along the jagged roads, 
swaying like a pendulum, until it reached 
the“ Lion,” where they were to change horses, 
being but fifteen miles from Westminster. 

As the lady entered the inn, a gentleman 
made way for her, with every expression of 
courtesy. She noted that he was young 
and handsome, and dressed elegantly, albeit 
soberly, and that his eyes were dark and 
very earnest. Indeed, so keenly did they 
search her face, that the blood mounted to 
her brow. She made him a little curtsey 
as he stood with bent head uncovered 
before her, and passed on, her maid trip- 
ping behind her. 

“A noble and comely gentleman,” re- 
marked the latter when they had reached 
the chamber. “Did your ladyship note 
his eyes ?” 

“I perceived that the gentleman was not 
blind,” retorted her mistress, smiling. 

“Your ladyship’s beauty would make a 
blind man see,” the maid went on, knowing 
that her mistress was not ill-pleased. 

“Why, ’tis better than making a seeing- 
man blind, which is the proof of beauty 
now-a-days,” the lady made answer. 
as though she had treated the matter with 
too great gravity, she added : 

“Doubtless it is some common fellow, 
who has stolen his master’s wardrobe, 
Sarah. Come, let us eat, since the day is 
fading already, and Westminster is still 
more than a dozen miles from here—God 
send us safe thither.” : 

When they left the inn and entered the 
coach they saw nothing more of the 
stranger. ‘They travelled at a good pace, 


rapturous 


Then,,. 
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for the sun was sinking and the mist of 
evening closing in upon them. 

As they entered the Heath, Lady Eliza- 
beth caught suddenly the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs behind. She sprang up and listened 
intently, her lips parted. The coachman 
cracked his whip and the horses broke into 
a gallop. The coach swayed to and fro as 
the wheels rattled and bumpcd over the 
rough, frost-bound road. 

Lady Gould roused her sleeping maid. 

“ Awake, Sarah,” she cried in her ear; 
“we are pursued. . Hark. to the sound of 
hoofs behind us.” 

The two women listened awhile. 

“T can hear nothing, madam,” the maid 
returned, “save only the noise of the whcels 
upon this sorry road.” 

“Then sleep again since your ears are so 
deaf,” her mistress retorted impatiently. “I 
would to God I had kept the pistols my- 
self, and had not entrusted them to that 
blockhead Askew. God's mercy! what has 
happened ?” 

‘There was a sudden bump, a grinding 
noise and the coach came to a standstill, 
thrown over on its side. A confused. mur- 
mur of voices followed ; then the discharge 
of a brace of pistols, and all was quiet 
again. 

Lady Gold disengaged herself from the 
frightened embraces of her maid, and 
struggled to find the door of the coach on 
the upper side. The thought of danger 
had nerved her heart, even if it had 
quickened her pulse, and her maid’s help- 
lessness stimulated rather than depressed 
her. 

She was anxious to face her assailant, 
whoever he was, if he had escaped from 
Askew’s pistols.. As she fumbled at the 
door of the coach it was suddenly opened 
from without. 

“Madam, I hope that 
greatly shaken,” said a voice. 

The lady looked up into the face of the 
stranger of the inn. 

“Ah, is it you?” she said without dis- 
guising her relief. “I thought it was r 

He interrupted her with a laugh. 

“The times are suspicious, and the place 
of a bad name,” he answered, “ yet I am 


you are not 
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grateful to both if they give me an oppor- 
tunity to be of service. 


She made him a curtsey, niin in the 
doorway. 


“It is easy to believe you a friend, since 
you find us is in such a sorry plight,” she 
answered, taking his hand and stepping from 
the coach. “But what is become of my 
servants, and Askew carried the pistols ?” 


ROMANCE 


“ You find us in sorry plight,” she said, 
taking his hand and stepping from the coach. 


The stranger smiled. 

“What is become of them I know not,” 
he returned, “but when last I saw them 
they were fleeing across the Heath as though 
the devil were behind them, and I do not 
wonder, since the rogue that shot your two 
good horses should swing from a tree if one 
had his deserts in this world. And yet I 
ought to be grateful, since if the blockhead 
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had a surer aim I should not be alive to 
offer you a service. And. yet I am not 
wholly blameless for your plight, since I 
drew my sword on the rascal, and so they 
have both fled from you. Now the coach 
is wrecked and the horses both dead.” 

Lady Gold shuddered. Then drawing 
her cloak about her, she stepped forward 
resolutely. The horses lay upon the 
ground, quiet under their harness, and if 
there was any doubt as to the stranger’s 
truthfulness, the dark purple stain upon the 
road dispelled it. There was no disbelieving 
him ; both were dead. 

Something rose in her throat, and she 
was on the verge of tears. The girl had 
ousted the woman in her. The dusk 
would soon fade into darkness. 

She turned to the man, who stood silent 
beside her, his bridle rein thrown across 
his left arm. 

“Sir,” she said tremulously, “I would 
be at Westminster before the night falls— 
I and my maid. And if you know the 
Heath, I beg you give us your company 


until we come in sight of the city. I 
would that I had carried the pistols myself, 
so that I were not defenceless. 

“Neither are you, madam,” the gentle- 
man rejoined, “if you will accept a soldier’s 


company, until you weary of it. I, too, am 
on my way to Westminster, and none 
knows the Heath better. 

The lady looked at him with a sudden 
suspicion. What if he were ? but the 
sobs of her maid arrested her thoughts. It 
was no time to think of purse or jewels, 
since he could have both for the asking, 
and still leave her his debtor if he led her 
safely from the loneliness and darkness 
and danger of the Heath. 

The stranger watched her face calmly, 
reading her thoughts not inaccurately. 
The lady turned her eyes suddenly upon him. 

“Sir, I trust you, and I pray God to 
make me grateful for your help,” she said, 
“and to forgive me if I have wronged you 
for a moment, but I am not used to be 
alone and defenceless. 

The stranger bowed. 

“That you shall not be, for I will pledge 
my life to see you safe at Westminster,” he 
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replied. “At an inn, scarce a mile from 
here we will find a coach and_ horses. 
Meanwhile you and your maid must sit in 
my saddle. When you reach your house 
you shall give me my reward.” 

“ And that, sir ?” 

“Leave to kiss your hand and bid you 
farewell.” 

***Tis no great demand for such service,’ 
Lady Gold murmured as he lifted her into 
the saddle. Tor a moment his breath was 
on her cheek, and his strong arm about her 
waist ; she trembled not with fear, but with 
a feeling that was new to her. Then her 
maid gripped the saddle behind her and 
they moved on across the Heath, the 
stranger holding the bridle rein. 

So they traversed the mile which lay 
between them and the Bell Inn. The 
gentleman walked beside his horse in 
silence ; but now and again a smile crossed 
his face, as though he struggled with his 
mirth, and yet there seemed to be nothing 
to occasion it. At least, so thought Lady 
Gold, looking down upon him from her 
uncomfortable seat in his saddle, and accus- 
ing him of dulness because he had not 
noticed her silver-buckled shoes and: her 
silk stockings. 

“Sir, I would that I might share your 
merriment, and know the reason of it,” she 
said at length, with some indignation in her 
voice. “Since, truth to tell, I find the 
gloom and silence depressing.” 

He looked up at her, laughing. 

“Why so you shall, if you will,” he re- 
joined, “ but only on one condition.” 

** And that, sir ?” 

“That you pledge yourself to forgive me 
and to keep my secret,” he replied, glancing 
at the maid, “and will give me the occasion 
for my confession since this is no place to 
make it.” 

Her pulses quickened. It would be im- 
prudent to consent; but‘no woman has ever 
yet resisted the temptation to share a secret, 
and Lady Gold was no exception to the 
rule. 

“Then I promise you all three,” she 
murmured. 

He took his hat from his head, and 
bowed. 
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“Thank you, madam ; but I beg you to 
believe that I set more store by the first, 
since without that the 
little worth. 
inn.” 

At the door of the Bell Inn he lifted the 
lady and her maid from his horse. Then, 
while they résted in- 
doors, he ordered a 
coach and horses for 
their journey. He 
seemed a person of 
consequence, to judge 
by the alacrity with 
which his commands 
were executed; and, 
judged by his speech 
and bearing, he was a 
gentleman. 

After a little delay, 
he announced that the 
coach was ready, and 
taking her hand he led 
her to it. Then he 
mounted his horse and 
rode them. 
More than once on 
the. way they were 
challenged, and the 
coach halted, but after 
a few words it went 
on again. 

“Truly,” thought 
the lady, “he is a 
person of consequence,” and she wondered 
all the more what was the secret which he 
had promised to tell her. 

At length, when they drew up before her 
house in Westminster, he threw open the 
door of the coach and lifted her out, hold- 
ing her hand in his. 

“Madam, I claim only my fee,” he said, 
lifting her hand to his lips, “and if you 
would have my secret, pray make the 
occasion so it be not many hours hence.” 

* At four o’clock to-morrow,” 
pered, “I shall look for you. 
Gold—and you 
to admit ?” 

He hesitated a moment. 

“Tf a name is necessary,” he replied, 
“Jaspér is as good as another. Pray bid 


other two are of 
See, there is the light of the 


beside 


she whis- 
I am Lady 
whom shall I bid them 
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them admit Mr. Jasper. If I am alive to- 
morrow I shall be at your service, and I 
will do what I have never done before— 
trust a woman with a secret.” 

He made her a low bow, then replacing 
his hat on his head, he leaped into the saddle 
and rode towards the city, leaving the lady 


Lord Glenteith dropped his hilt and fell back into the arms of his friend. 


with a strange sense of loneliness at the 
lack of his company. 

She shuddered crossing the threshold. 
Despite the many servants, the great house 
was dreary and desolate, and filled, too, 
with the memories of death. With life 
and youth as her companions Hampstead 
Heath had been more friendly. What 
would her father, and still more her 
brother, think of her adventure? But, after 
all, what did it matter what they might 
think? She was free now, and had pur- 
chased her freedom at some cost, and if 
she found her romance on the highway, 
whose affair was it? 

* * * * 

As Mr. Jasper approached the mansion 

of Lady Gold, he saw two gentlemen in 
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earnest converse before the door. He 
lifted his hat and would have entered, but 
one of them barred his passage : 

“What is your business, sir?” he asked 
haughtily. 

“My business is to enter this house,” 
rejoined Mr. Jasper, “and since I have but 
a few minutes to keep a promise, 1 beg you 
to give me room to pass.” 

“‘ Lady Gold receives no visitors to-day,” 
rejoined the gentleman. “I am her brother, 
and should know what guests she desires, 
and your face is strange to me. My lord, 
have you seen this gentleman before ?” 

“That I have not,” returned the other 
hotly ; “but doubtless it is some needy 
person come to prey upon her ladyship’s 
bounty. Begone, rascal,” and he drew his 
sword. “Iam Lord Glenteith.” 

In a moment the swords flashed under 
the lamp-light; then Lord Glenteith dropped 
his hilt and fell back into the arms of his 
friend, the blood spurting from his arm. 

The other, holding his friend, still barred 
the way. 

“T am Evelyn Gerard, Lady Gold’s 
brother,” he said, “and I forbid you to 
enter. If I do not draw now, ’tis because 
I must look to my friend, but later you 
shall choose your weapons.” 

“T have no quarrel with you, sir, 
retorted Mr. Jasper, “but to-morrow it 
shall be as you wish. Already I am late, 
and so I must bid you farewell, until I am 
again at leisure.” 

He brushed passed Mr. Gerard and 
entered the vestibule. As he did so he 
heard Mr. Gerard exclaim : 

“To the Court. ’Tis the Sheriff’s busi- 
ness. A nameless rogue with a ready 
sword; to-night he shall lie at Newgate. 
My lord, let us make haste. We will soon 
find a physician to bind up your wound, 
and I would not +have a brawl before my 
sister's door. “Tis a matter for the Sheriff.” 

Mr. Jasper hesitated a moment; then, 
with a shake of his shoulders, he went on 


and demanded admittance, giving his 
name. The servant bowed: 
“Her ladyship awaits you, sir,” he 


“Will 


answered. 
follow ?” 


you be pleased to 
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He followed the man up the thickly- 
carpeted stair, and was ushered into a 
large, but dimly-lighted apartment. At 
first he thought that he was alone, but 
immediately a slight form rose up and 
came towards him. 

“You have kept your promise, but you 
come late,” Lady Gold said, giving him her 
hand. 

“Through no fault of mine,” he rejoined, 
kneeling to kiss her hand. ‘Then he 
looked into her face. 

Despite the sad colour of her dress, she 
seemed more beautiful than he had thought 
her at the inn. A necklet of diamonds 
sparkled on her neck and white bosom ; 
that was the only ornament which she 
wore, but the colour in her cheeks was 
well set off by the garments of mourning. 
She noted that he was richly dressed in 
a brown suit, with lace at the breast and 
cuffs, and gold buttons, but in place of a 
rapier he carried a plain steel-hilted sword. 

“You will have the less chance to grow 
weary of my company,” she answered, 
smiling, “since at five o’clock I am 
pledged to listen to his reverence the 
Dean of St. Giles. 

“Then he will come opportunely to 
give you absolution for entertaining me, 
and yet I confess that I have no love for 
him.” 

“Yet I doubt not that he would thank 
you for the service which you have ren- 
dered to me,” the lady returned. “Sir 
Nicholas esteemed him greatly.” 

Mr. Jasper smiled grimly. 

“‘T dare swear that he would sooner put 
a halter about my neck,” he made answer ; 
“and I have never been nearer the gallows 
than now, because your beauty and spirit 
have caught me and made me a prisoner.” 

The lady trembled a little, watching his 
face. 

“T do not understand, sir,” she mur- 
mured, wishing the Dean at the bottom 
of the sea. “Pray tcll me, for my wits 
are very dull.” 

“Madam,” he went on quickly, “your 
servant was a bad marksman, but no fool, 
since he fired at a highwayman and shot 
your horses. I was that highwayman.” 
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“You !” she ejaculated. 

“Yes, I, and in search of a purse,” he 
continued. “I am a broken gentleman. 
My father gave all he had to the King, and 
got nothing for it. Iam Sir Jasper More, 
and there is a thousand pounds on my 
head.” 

He unbuckled his sword and laid it at 
her feet. 

“You 
prisoner.” 

Before she could reply the door opened, 
and the servant announced that the, Dean 
of St. Giles awaited her ladyship’s permis- 
sion to wait upon her. 

“Bid Mr. Dean wait until I 
leisure,” she returned impatiently. 

Then when the servant had withdrawn 
she turned to her guest. Of his daring 
and recklessness she had often heard, and 
being a woman, she had forgiven him, 
taking a different view of his exploits and 
the occasion which had led to them than 
her husband’s friends. ‘There was a 
thousand pounds on his head, and he had 
surrendered to her. A thousand pounds, 
and was the mistress of more than 
eighty times as much! 

She knelt down and took up the sword 
from the floor. 


see,” he said, “I am your 


am at 


she 


“Tf you are my prisoner, I give you your 
freedom,” she said gently, returning his 
sword; “but I wonder why, when you 
needed money, that you did not ask for it 
upon the Heath. I would have given five 
thousand pounds for 
Westminster.” 

“ And I would have given my life to kiss 
your hand again.” 

“Do you indeed love me so greatly?” 
she whispered. 

“Yes, as greatly,” he answered: “if you 
have doubt of it you shall soon know. Lord 
Glenteith barred my passage, and I drew 
upon him, lest I should fail to keep my 
pledge to kiss your hand. Your brother 
has gone to summon the Sheriff—'twas he 
who delayed my coming.” 


your company to 
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The blood filled Lady Gold’s cheeks. 
She drew herself up proudly. 

“Ah, is it indeed so?” she answered. 
“ Then Evelyn would have sold your life and 
mine to cry quits with Lord Glenteith and his 
own debts, but I shall be theirslavenolonger.” 

The pride died suddenly out of her face 
and she became again gentle and sweet. 

“Sir Jasper,” she said, “men say that 
you have been greatly wronged, and others 
that you have done great wrong. A woman 
is no judge of such matters since her heart 
makes:choice. Do you indeed love me—- 
and—and not for what so many make love 
the pretext ?” 

“You shall soon have proof of it,” he re- 
joined. “Sinceif the Sheriff finds me here, 
my sword will avail me nothing. But if you 


give me leave to kiss your cheek, I shall 
have a smile for the gallows, for I love you 
better than my own life.” 

She held out her arms : 

“TI have never been loved before,” she 
cried out passionately ; “and so you shall 
kiss my cheek and my lips if you will, and 


there shall be no thought of the gallows.” 

He caught her to his breast for a 
moment, then she broke from him. 

“There is little time to save you,” she 
whispered. “God give me wisdom to 
keep your love, for love me I will swear 
you do. Hark, there, they are knocking. 
Come, the Dean waits. He shall wed us 
before my brother can find us. Afterwards 
he and the Sheriff may wish us joy. 

For many days little was talked of at 
the coffee-houses save the marriage of Lady 
Gold and Sir Jasper More, and many 
thought him lucky in his beautiful wife and 
great dowry, and fewer her fortunate, be 
cause she had got a gentleman of birth and 
breeding for her husband. 

But all praised the King’s clemency, 
because he had pardoned Sir Jasper in 
consideration of his father’s services, and 
only a few knew that his Majesty’s pardon 
had enriched the royal purse by twenty 
thousand pounds sterling. 


















Soro had each some 


one had our admiration, another had our 
love, two of them*were mightily amusing, 
and from all of them have we had enter- pride. 


tainment. They were the 
peacocks, the ducks, and the 
sparrows in Kensington Gar- 
dens. 

The duck, as Jack ashore, 
waddles absurdly, but riding 
on the water he makes one 
of a gallant little fleet, pleasant 
to behold; the peacock (you 
may have heard him) has some- 
thing of a voice, but it is 
not half so good as his tail, 
and doesn’t seem at all in 
keeping with his grand air; 
while the sparrow, he, like the 
poor, is always with us, indeed 
he is said to be a great public 
nuisance; but he’s a droll 
fellow, and if he sometimes 
looks rather lean in the 
streets, in Kensington Gar- 
dens he waxeth fat and 


jolly on kindly benevolence. 
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attraction ; 
something the other had not. If well the part with his full share of pride. 


By Lawn WATER IN 
CGARDEN/ 





JACK ASHORE, 





Peacock, aristocrat that he is, looks 


although in such a handsome fellow as 
he is, one must allow it to be but proper 
Pride in a duck or a sparrow 


would be ludicrous; there is 
no fuss, no stately tread or 
elegance there; plain, practi- 
cal, common-sense, that’s your 
duck, in a comfortable and 
homely-looking body; as for 
pride in a_ sparrow, he is 
much too occupied to think 
of it, being ever actively 
concerned in making both 
ends meet. 

We suspect the duck to be 
something of a Philistine in 
his way, looking on peacock 
rather as the superior, the 
artistic person. Imagine him, 
in loquacious mood, self- 
satisfaction in every line. 

“Mighty fine, you say, 
beautiful? Can’t see the use 
of such things myself, give 
me something that’s not too 
particular.” 


BY LAWN 


HE ONLY DARE 
WET HIS TOES. 


Or his wife, with the admiration of 
her class, the bourgeoisie, shall we say? 
Imagine his wife with the little weakness 
which some of her sex have 
for fine feathers and high doings, 
openly taking stock of the pea- 
cock; peacock in his turn 
accepting it as a matter of 
course, and ignoring it with 
that dignity and _self-possession 
which is such a characteristic 
of the aristocracy ! 

Mrs. Duck has heard perhaps 
that the peacock’s grandfather 
came from Ceylon, and that he 
is connected with somebody 
who is someone in Assam, all 
of which is very impressive 
and to be spoken of with due 
reverence. Mere drakes are so stupid. 

Conjugal relations, or for the matter of 
that any relationship, among ducks exist 
purely in a give-as-you-get fashion: an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 


THE MURDER! 


AND WATER IN 
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The duck is not too par- 
ticular. Delicacy with him 
is not in matters of be- 
haviour ; it lies rather in 
another direction and is 
of a purely posthumous 
order depending to some 
extent on the number of 
his years. But looking 
ahead in this manner with 
the poulterer in view is 
unkind; not that ducks 
trouble themselves about 
kindnesses, they can be 
very sullen and _ savage, 

and although not quick on their pins, 

so to speak, they will even give chase 

to a poor sparrow if ‘he is too forward. 
And sparrows, it must be admitted, 
are not lacking in pushfulness. 

Have you ever been carried away 
in a moment of charitable 
feeling, and fed sparrows ? 
Sparrows in tens and 
twenties, perhaps in fifties ? 


ANOTHER 
poc ! 


Competition is an economic problem that 
the sparrow world knows well and feels 
keenly, looking every man to himself and 


the weakest going to the wall. But no, 
there are exceptions. Here comes one 
with a game leg or a 
broken wing who is: like 
to go empty among these 
sturdier rascals, but that 
he is being big-brothered 
by a bird who is as quick 
as the rest. This fellow 
seizes a piece of biscuit 
in his beak and _ holds 
it up for little Empty- 
mouth. Not a kiss, but 
just a little feeding opera- 
tion from mouth to mouth. 
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IN TENS AND TWENTIES. 


We are not quite sure, after all, 
whether it is not the sparrow who is 
most interesting. Somewhere underneath 
his sober frock of drabs, greys, and 
browns, he has a store of wit and 
wisdom. He is the city Arab; shrewd- 
ness and cunning are in his eye, and 
in the bearing of him is much cheek and 
insolence. Guinea fowls and young pea- 
cocks, awkward and tailless, but whose 
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breeding is apparent in a certain 
daintiness of step and curving of 

_the neck, will not disdain to make 
sport with him. But the sparrow 
though small is sharp. A sparrow 
standing no higher than your 
middle finger, but old in wisdom, 
and with a look in his eye be- 
gotten of long and varied vagrancy, 
can make a stupid young peacock, 
awkward already by reason of the 
hobble-de-hoy-ness of him, look 
very silly indeed. 

“Catch me if you can,” says the 
sparrow, and hops another three 
inches. Veneration for aristocrats, 
even in the rough, is not a con 
dition of mind known to him. 

Except in August, when peacocks 
begin to look sadly out-at-elbows, 
that is to say, so destitute of their 
finest feathers that they seem to 
want patching up, sparrows play 
hide and seek in and out and 
underneath a peacock’s tail, until 


the bird’s patience is exhausted 
perhaps, and he sweeps them off 
the face of the earth, that part 


of it, and sparrow ruefully sets 
afresh his ruffled feathers, vowing 
he'll steer clear of peacocks in 
future, which resolution is kept— 
until the next time. 

Half his enjoyment of life, it 
would seem, arises from his own 
impudence, and it must be hard 
lines to him that he only dare wet 
his toes at the water-side, while 
young ducks but a yard or two 
away can tuck in their heads, 
throw up their heels, and laugh at 
him. True, he enjoys his bath 

like a good Britisher; be the puddle 
never so dirty he will get refreshment 
therein. A duck out of water on the 
other hand is a heavy fellow and slow 
company for a gay young sparrow. 

We once saw a murder in cold blood, 
really in cold water, and that was the 
Serpentine. A homely-looking duck with 
a young brood had evidently amongst 
them a little stranger or a _ weakling 
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perhaps of her own, and she pecked and 
pecked it under the water until at last 
the soft body seemed yet softer, grew 
very limp, and then floated a bit on one 
side. It seemed as sad as it was savage 


and would have served the old duck right 
if some dog—but that’s as may be. 
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feet are coming, and they have such 
teeth, and then they do bark so. 

Next to dogs come children, who often 
have bread-crumbs and things, which 
make a difference; in fact, a string of 
little school children in the holidays, or 
on Saturdays without crumbs is almost 


IN THE HOLIDAYS. 


Dogs are a great nuisance from the 
duck point of view; so is a toy ship, 
or rather a model yacht; but then they 
are harmless and won’t always go (unless 
there’s a good handful of wind, when 
young ducks are cautioned not to cross 
their bows); but dogs! dogs look so fierce 
and wet, and you can’t see where their 


impossible, almost as impossible as their 
being without babies or a mail-cart. 

On a warm afternoon, when even a 
duck’s appetite seems to fail, he sails out 
a discreet distance from the shore and 
takes a nap, his head tucked under his 
wing, and one eye lazily winking. Then, 
not even children can attract him. Or 
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he takes a stroll on the lawn where and whose conversation seems to be 
the peacocks are, and meets perhaps somewhat of a sameness; but then, one 
an occasional pigeon or two, whose be- can’t have everything, even in Kensing- 
haviour he must find rather flighty, ton Gardens. 


LLL ES 
jf _——— 


NIGHT 
By RIVERS BERTRAM 


peor ambush hid, the stealthy shadows creep 
Adown the distant slope, athwart the plain ; 
Pale, timid stars of dusk peep out again 

And pierce with brimming eyes the azure deep; 
Along the dale wind flocks of weary sheep 

With muffled curfews tinkling in their train, 

And Day, part-hid in deep’ning shadows lain, 
Lies faint and dim in half-unconscious sleep. 


And in this hour, this mystic hour that weaves 
O’er Nature’s heart the silver dews of rest, 

Soft zephyrs stir love’s hidden strings divine, 

And breathe shy whispers to the sleep-clad leaves ; 
Night gathers Day all-yielding to his breast, 

And I—O Love! I close my lips on thine! 





STREET IN BELGRADE. 


The Royal Palace, the scene of the murders of the late King and Queen, lies a little to the right 
of the picture. 


THE SERVIAN CHARACTER 


By HERBERT VIVIAN 


FTER the savage murder of a King, 

Queen, Ministers, and Courtiers with 

the apparent approval of a whole people, 

it may be interesting to enquire into the 

Servian character, and determine how far 
it accords with such an attitude. 

In the first place it is important to 
remember that the country has been 
emancipated for less than a century, and 
that the impress of strong Turkish rule still 
remains deeply stamped upon the minds 
and souls of the people. To illustrate that 
impress I cannot do better than describe 
the peasantry of Old Servia, who only 
differ from those of the Servian Kingdom 
by the absence of their political indepen- 
dence. The Old Servians are of the same 
race as the New, but they retain unmodified 
that temperament which, for over four 
centuries, was the temperament of the 
whole Servian people, and still supplies the 
key to many mysteries in the modern 
Servian state. 

I had many opportunities of conversa- 
tion with Old Servians in the Vilayet of 
Kossovo, and I am bound to confess that 
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they impressed me less favourably than the 
free citizens of the Kingdom. ‘They were 
kindly and hospitable and zealously 
patriotic, but they lacked the good humour 
and frankness which characterise their 
emancipated brethren. Nor may they be 
acquitted of undue timidity. No doubt 
their lives are not the happiest in the 
world ; wild Albanians are not ideal neigh 
bours in remote villages, where police pro/ 
tection is necessarily inadequate, and a 
feeling of hopelessness is aroused when the 
accumulation of wealth only attracts the 
cupidity of theispoilers. But the Old 
Serviansdo not Ymake the best of a bad 
job. Indeed, they always seemed to me 
in a terrible hurry to meet trouble more 
than half-way. Their conversation is 
one long lamentation; they. spend their 
time in repeating murder stories, which 
rarely bear investigation ; they are forever 
bemoaning their lot with many fine windy 
phrases about oppression.and despair, but 
they appear incapable or unwilling when 
pressed for details in support of their 
complaints. Their manner is furtive: they 
LL 
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talk in whispers when there is no need for 
secrecy ; they look round before they open 
their mouths ; and when they venture upon 
politics they use roundabout phrases to 
baffle imaginary eavesdroppers. They have 
even invented a sort of thieves’ slang, 
whereof I obtained a vocabulary: England 
is called Needle, “‘ because she makes her 
way everywhere”; a Consul is either 
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Broken Reed or Straw; Servia is Xosach, 
the Reaper, who hopes to inherit the land ; 
the Tsar is Xozhnar, a skin or hooded 
cloak ; Bulgaria is Hard-head ; Austria is 
the Dumb One, “who says nothing and 
does everything”; while the Turks are 
politely summed up as Stinkers ; and the 
Sultan is called Taffo, a word which no one 
consented to translate. 

Whatever their faults, 
the Servians of. Servia do 
not suffer from any such 
reticence. They are always 
ready to express their views 
on any subject under the 
sun with the utmost frank- 
ness. Not only in the 
crowded coffee-houses of 
the towns, but in the 
mehane (taverns), which 
are far and away the most 
magnificent buildings in 
every village, there seems 
to be a chronic competi- 
tion to argue and shout 
and declaim. Whenever 
I travelled about the 
country I found that every 
dinner—almost every after- 
noon call—meant a long 
toast-list and interminable 
oratory. In that way the 
Servians resemble the Irish 
and the Greeks. But their 
villagers are far more re- 
served than their towns- 
men. They are as voluble 
as you please, and over- 
whelm you with sentiment 
and compliments. But they 
do not give themselves 
away. You may spend a 
whole day in a Zadruga 
apparently on terms of the 
most sincere intimacy, but 
you will never secure an 
insight into any man’s 
character as you may in 
half-an-hour’s acquaintance 
at Belgrade. 

The Zadruga is a pecu- 
liarly Servian institution. 











THE 


Wherever you find a Zadruga, in Mace- 
donia or elsewhere, you may safely con- 
clude that the population is Servian. No 
other people has the Zadruga, probably 
because no other people would have the 
patience to put up with it. Imagine a 


household consisting of some eighty o1 a 
hundred persons, arbitrarily governed by 
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The Zadruga .has, however, many 
advantages. Originally a family group 
consisting of a father and his children, 
it has grown until it embraces distant 
cousins, but it serves to perpetuate the 
family tradition and authority. It is also 
very good economy, for it unites all the 
benefits of small and great properties, as 
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one man, having all things in common, 
unable to buy or sell or plant or reap or 
marry without first asking permission from 
the head of the family. The Servians are 
very fond of prating of Liberty, and their 
new King is disseminating his translation of 
Mill’s essay on the subject, but where the 
Zadruga obtains they probably enjoy less 
personal freedom than the subjects of the 
most arbitrary government in the world. 


well as providing for the poor in sickness 
and old age. Unfortunately, like 
picturesque costumes and most other 
relics of old times, the Zadruga is dying out, 
but it has certainly left its traces on the 
national character. Though clans may 
die out, a clannish feeling must long remain. 
One consequence of this is that the people 
care much more for local than for national 
affairs. It has long been observed that the 
LL—2 
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country always gives a thumping majority 
to any government which happens to be in 
power. A ministry may possess the con- 
fidence of the Skupshtina ; the King may 
dismiss it and appeal to the country, and 
he is practically sure of obtaining a legis- 
lative majority for the new ministry. Con- 
stitutions have been altered again and 
again, but the constituencies have always 
ratified every change. The enemies of the 
murdered King explain this by alleging 
corruption and intimidation, and they have 
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some excuse for their allegation. I re- 
member a prefect who afterwards com- 
mitted suicide in jail. He told me that in 
his district the Progressists. (Conservatives) 
had swept the constituencies. I supposed 
that he had very few Radicals there. “On 
the contrary,” said he, “they were nearly all 
Radicals.” “ ‘Then how did you manage ?” 
I asked. “Oh! with a little hocus-pocus,” 
was his reply. But if the Radicals had 
really cared, ‘‘a little hocus-pocus” would 
not have availed very much. There is a 
proverb, which has sometimes been quoted 
in reference to electoral corruption : “ You 
may poison a river, but you. cannot poison 
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the sea.” In other words, if an electorate 
is determined, no amount of persuasion 
can influence the national verdict. A clean 
sweep for a party may not mean unanimity, 
but it does mean that the majority is at 
least indifferent. The only political topic 
which interests the Servian peasants is the 
question of taxation, and their occasional 
adherence to the Radical party was due to 
vague promises of relief. 

A dislike of taxes is not confined to the 
Servians, but it is perhaps mcre acute with 
them than with most other nations, and 
for a very good reason. While possessing 
abundance of material riches and never 
lacking any of the rude comforts of life, 
even in the remotest villages, they rarely 
have much actual money to spare. Each 
household makes nearly everything it 
requires and needs very little money. At 
one large farm I was told that the family 
had no occasion to buy anything except 
groceries and sometimes beef. This is only 


eaten on grand occasions, and then several 
families usually club together, each provid- 


ing an animal in turn. If taxes could be 
paid in kind, they would not be grudged, 
but a money payment seems to the 
peasants out of all proportion to the 
amount of food and clothes which it 
represents. In the case of road-making, 
for instance, the peasants are allowed to 
choose between paying a few dinars and 
giving two or three days’ work, and they 
cheerfully apply themselves to the task. 
I have often seen them in gangs upon the 
roads and have had occasion to admire 
their industry. 

The fertility of the soil makes it un- 
necessary for them to work very hard, but 
they are by no means lazy, and they have a 
constant craving to acquire more land. This 
is not, however, from any desire of power 
or ostentation, for they are essentially 
simple in character. The richest peasant 
will continue to wear the same rough 
homespun as his humblest neighbour, and 
consume the same simple fare. Only when 
some Church festival occurs or guests 
arrive is there ever a trace of luxury. 

The hospitality of the people is enor- 
mously developed, and strangers are always 
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entertained most lavishly wherever they go. 
“We have a saying in Servia,” an Archi- 
mandrite once remarked to me, “that 
guests are doubly welcome, because they 
afford us an excuse for enjoying good fare 
also.” The favourite dish on a grand 
occasion consists of a lamb or sucking- 
pig roasted very slowly over glowing 
embers ; a stout stick is run right through 
it, and a couple of men will spend hours 
turning it in the forest before a picnic. 
The result is delicious, or would be if the 
people could be persuaded to serve the 
meat up before it gets half cold. 

The costumes vary considerably in 
different parts of the country. A typical 
farmer will wear long knickerbockers, 
either of frieze or linen, a long coarse shirt, 
tied at the waist and hanging down like a 
kilt, one or two embroidered waistcoats 
with long sleeves, but no coat. The first 
symptom of Western ideas is manifested 
when one of the waistcoats is of ordinary 
tweed. From this the transition is rapid 
to the ordinary humdrum dress of the 
European middle classes. The national 
garb is certainly passing away, but not very 
rapidly. I was told by one farmer that he 
had given it up because he found that it 
meant devoting at least an hour a day to 
his toilet if he meant to do justice to it. 
The poorer peasants, however, are not such 
dandies, and will often go about for months 
together without changing their sheepskins. 
The wool is worn inwards, and, in the case 
of the women, the skin is elaborately orna- 
mented with bright-coloured wools, pieces 
of looking-glass, and other outlandish 
ornaments. On festal occasions they are 
even more barbaric in appearance, for they 
cover the hair, breast, and back with all 
sorts of coins, representing their dowry. 
These range from medizval gold pieces to 
battered silver and worthless brass tokens. 
The characteristic feature of the female 
costume consists of two gay strips of carpet 
wom in front and behind as aprons, 
Carpets are indeed put to many strange 
uses in Servia. They are not only placed 
upon the floors, but even upon the walls, 
ceilings, chairs, divans, and, as we have seen, 
added to the wardrobe. 
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The Servians love simple pleasures. They 
are always ready tor a dance, and impart 
mysterious expression to the measures of the 
Kolo. ‘They are intensely musical, and 
can always wile away an evening with 
interminable songs, generally of a sad, 
dreamy strain. The favourite topic of 
their songs is some episode in the history 
of their old Empire: either the prowess of 
Marko Kraljevich (king’s son), or a nar- 
rative of the great battle of Kossovo, where 
their last Tsar was defeated by the Turks.: 
History is their one passion, and replaces 
the interest in ‘ politics, which we find 
further West. I remember once, on a Save 
steamer, noticing a group of peasants en- 
gaged in animated conversation. I asked 
a friend to find out what was exciting 
them, and he discovered that they were 
disputing whether Milosh Obilich, who 
killed Sultan Murad, was buried by the 
feet or the head of Tsar Lazar. 

It is certainly strange that a people 
which possesses so keen a pride in the past 
should not be more deeply imbued with 
the religious spirit. The Servians are far 
from being hostile to their Church. It is, 
indeed, part and parcel of their life, but it is 
their servant rather than their master. The 
clergy share their national aspirations, and 
have been known to lead them into battle, 
but anything in the nature of priestcraft is 
unknown. It was characteristic that, after 
the tragedy in the palace, the Archbishop of 
Belgrade was compelled to bless the 
murderers in the cathedral. Feast-days are 
universally observed, but a Servian con- 
siders that he has done his duty if he stands 
outside in the churchyard during divine 
service. On the other hand, fasts are very 
strictly kept, but that is probably due to 
feelings of superstition and a dread lest 
supernatural consequences should follow a 
breach of the Church’s ordinance. 

When we look into the various super- 
stitions which still form part of the con- 
victions of the people, we may begin to 
realize how widely they differ from the 
ordinary European of the twentieth century. 
For instance, when the foundations of a 
house are laid, it is considered necessary to 
immure the shadow of a human being. All 
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sorts of tricks are used by builders to induce 
someone to walk down the road in the sun- 
shine so that his shadow may be caught and 
walled in. I have been told quite seriously 
by apparently sane Servians that they have 
seen a shadow captured in this way; that 
the owner has gone on shadowless, and has 
presently died; and that his spirit has 


haunted the place where his shadow was 
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an opportunity for sucking the blood of 
their victims. I have heard stories of 


charming strangers who came to villages, 


married the most attractive maidens, and 
then killed them by sucking their blood. 
But vampires may always be charmed away 
with an amulet of garlic. A belief in the 
power to turn men and women into 
animals is also very general. Perhaps the 
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The assassins passed through this room and the central doorway in the further side to reach the apartments 
of the King and Queen. 


removed. How the appropriation of the 
shadow is supposed to assist the new house 
or assure its fortunes I was unable to ascer- 
tain. Probably in very old days a live 
stranger was immured, and now a shadow 
takes his place. 

Stories of vampires are innumerable, and 
all except a few lawyers and bagmen believe 
in them implicitly. The vampires assume 
human form, and are remarkable for their 
grace and beauty. Their object is to find 


most popular belief is that inspired by the 
vila. It has goat’s feet, like a fawn ; nails 
stained with henna like an odalisque ; and 
a white robe, emblematic of Christian 
innocence. This last touch serves to 
emphasise the left-handed connection be- 
tween religion and superstition, in Servia. 
A vila may be good or bad, may help 
people or torment them. Her metropolis 
is Mount Avala, near Belgrade, but she 
appears at the most unexpected moments 
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and places. In origin she is probably akin to 
wood-nymphs, dryads and other elementals. 
At any rate she is as real to the Servian as 


a jinnee is toa Moslem. She has played 
her part in history and lives in song. 
When Kara George played false, we are 
told that “the vila shrieked from the 
summit of Rudnik, above the Jasenitsa, the 
slender stream. She called George Petrovich 
at Topola in the plain: ‘Foolish George 
Petrovich, where art thou to-day ? Would 
thou wert nowhere! If thou drinkest wine 
in the tavern, may it run out of thee in 
wounds ! If thou art taking thine ease with 
thy wife, may she be widowed. Dost thou 
not see (ah! would that thou wert deprived 
of sight!) that the Turks have invaded 
thy fatherland ?’” 

That is a typical excerpt from a national 
pesma (epic), and emphasizes the strange 
mixture of barbarous cruelty and patriotic 
enthusiasm which has consistently char- 
acterised the Servian. He is full of de- 
voted enthusiasm for his friends, but so 
soon as his enmity has been aroused he 
sticks at no enormity. Most of his national 


heroes are swashbucklers, who, in peaceful 
times, would be called brigands. Indeed, 
the same word, Aajduk, which in Turkish 
times meant a guerilla warrior, is now 
used for the outlaw in the hills. The old 
hajdutst are immortalised in song; the 
modern ones are brought relentlessly to 
justice—when the police can catch them— 
but they retain the half-avowed affection 
of the people. All sorts of Robin Hood 
stories are current about brigands who rob 
the rich and relieve the poor, and to hear 
Servians talk about brigands one is tempted 
to conclude that the nation can have small 
sympathy with law and order. 

The authorities, however, go to the 
opposite extreme. They hunt down the 
brigands like game, and are very proud of 
themselves when they succeed. I have seen 
gangs of brigands in prison and almost felt 
sorry for them. They had _ probably 
committed innumerable crimes, and some 
of them wore villainous expressions. But 
they were manly and brave even in adver- 
sity. They were laden with heavy chairs 
and confined in noisome subterranean 
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dungeons. One prefect offered to show 
me his bag of brigands, and I came 
with him into a courtyard. A door was 
thrown open and a dozen soldiers stood 
round it with loaded guns and fixed 
bayonets, in the attitude of terriers at a rat- 
hole. A melancholy clanking was heard, 
and at last the brigands emerged, so heavily 
weighed down with chains that they could 
scarcely limp. I felt almost brutal when I 
accepted an invitation to photograph them, 
but I consoled myself with the reflection 
that I had afforded them a glimpse of 
God’s siinshine, which had been very long 
withheld. 

The prefect told me that severity in 
prison was absolutely necessary, as the 
brigands were such desperate characters 
that they would inevitably break loose if 
the least indulgence were shown them. And 
they had certainly committed many 
murders. I asked him if he tortured them. 


He professed to be indignant at the idea, 
but admitted, on being pressed, that he had 
kept men without water for days in order 


to extort confessions. I asked him why he 
did not squeeze the juice of chillies into 
their eyes, as that was excruciating agony 
and left no trace. He looked at me doubt- 
fully, wondering whether I was serious, 
and then remarked that torture was un- 
worthy of a civilised nation. I believe, 
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however, that it was by no means rare 
under the regime of King Milan. 

To sum up the Servian peasant, who, 
after all, is the backbone of the nation: 
He is sturdy, good-looking, brave, healthy, 
hospitable and merry, devoted to the 
traditions of his race, but careless of 
modern politics; rich in everything but 
money ; naive, superstitious, thoroughly 
medizval. No one could dislike him, but 
he must be judged from a standpoint 
which is almost unattainable by the man of 
the West. If we could go back four or five 
hundred years and live among our fore- 
fathers, they would probably tax our 
forbearance in much the same way as the 
Servians do to-day. Yet, if we could divest 
ourselves of the arrogance of our civilisation, 
we should probably concede to them many 
virtues which we certainly lack. 

It is only when they go abroad for their 
education, don black coats ard a thin 
veneer of progress, that they invite criticism. 
They are not ripe for the. blessings of 
democracy (such as they are), and much 
painful experience will be necessary to 
prepare them. I do not say that they 
cannot undergo the preparation, but I do 
not wish to see them in the process. I 
prefer to remember them as I have known 
them—admirable survivals of the age of 
chivalry. 


OVERLOOKING THE SAVE. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


STEPHANI AGAIN 


a scene had affected Haidée Patras 
almost as deeply as Koprili himself, 


and her confident defiance of me gave place 


to horror and loathing of the man. She 
sprang to her feet and commenced to pour 
out a fierce and vehement denunciation of 
his treachery and deceit, when I interposed 
and checked her. 

“You are to be a witness only, made- 
moiselle, if you please,” and I would not 
allow her to proceed. “Stand up, you, 
Koprili,” I said sternly ; and he got up like 
a surly dog, hanging his head, and glinting 
now and then at me from under his pent 
brows. 

Then I made a last use of the invaluable 
lumps of sugar. There is one quality of the 
common Turk on which you can always 
play with a certainty of success—his super- 
stition. Everyone who knows Stamboul 
knows the power of the wizards or hodjas 


over the people ; men and women alike. I 
§22 
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drew his attention to a little Maltese cross 
which I wore on my watch-chain, and said 
in as impressive a tone as I could 
command : 

“You are not only a liar and a poisoner, 
Koprili, but you are a blunderer. You 
should have seen that I wear this amulet 
and should have asked your wizard what it 
means. He would have told you I am 
proof against every form of poison. See,” 
and I took up the piece of sugar which 
still lay on the table and put it in my 
mouth. 

This simple act seemed to move him 
quite out of himself. He started back 
staring at me with wide open eyes as 
though I were some evil spirit, and his lips 
moved as they formed the word of incan- 
tation, but no sound came. There was no 
mistaking the effect. In his eyes I had 
become a semi-supernatural being, and his 
superstitious fear made him believe I had 
gained my knowledge of his actions by 
occult and mysterious means. 

That was exactly the impression I wished 
to create, for I knew that even as he had 
lied in denying his crime, so he would lie 
now, as much as he dare, in giving me the 
reason for it. And lie he certainly did 
throughout the long examination to which 
I subjected him, in the effort to drag some- 
thing of the truth out of him. 
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I need not give it in detail. He denied 
all knowledge of the burnt paper, swearing 
by the tomb of his fathers, and every other 
oath which occurred to him, that he had 
seen no paper and knew of none, and 
certainly had burnt none, and that as he 
could not read he could not have dis- 
tinguished one from another had he seen 
them. He admitted having put the 
poisoned sugar with the coffee, and owned 
he did ‘so to make me ill, not to kill me; 
and that his motive was hatred of me for 
having treated him harshly on one occa- 
sion, and because I was hostile to his 
beloved mistress. When I told him I 
knew that someone had instigated him, 
and who it was, he swore again that I was 
mistaken; and no threats of torture nor 
the assumption of knowledge of my own— 
no offers of pardon nor any means I could 
think of could get any admission of. the 
kind from him. It was just his own act, 


he swore, and nothing more. 
I had to give in at last. 
“] know the truth,” I said sternly, at 


the close; “and I know you have lied to 
me again, and when the time comes you 
will pay a bitter price for every lie you 
have uttered. You will be kept here a 
prisoner, and if Mr. Grant dies, we shall 
take your life for his,” and with that I 
called in the servants and gave him into 
their hands with full instructions for his 
safe-keepirg. 

He had recovered his self-possession, and 
feeling no doubt rather proud of having suc- 
ceeded in deceiving one whom he credited 
with occult powers, he stalked out defiantly 
between his gaolers. 

“Now, mademoiselle, can you read me 
the riddle?” I said to the Greek, who had 
listened to the scene with intense interest. 

“There is no riddle to read, Mr. 
Ormesby. Koprili has told you the truth, 
It is terrible; but you know all that is to 
be known.” : 

“You see at last, however, the cause of 
poor Grant’s illness. He came here and 
took what was meant for me; and Dr. 
Arbuthnot told me that had I taken it, I 
should be now a dead man. Grant has a 
strong frame and physique and he may 
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recover, although, as you know, that is still 
uncertain.” 

“Tt is horrible,” she said under her 
breath. “ But you do not hold me respon- 
sible for the private animosity of my 
servants. This fearful deed does not lie 
at my door.” Her casuistry sickened and 
angered me. 

“At least you brought the man here; 
but I leave to your own conscience the 
apportionment of responsibility and blame. 
I am not your judge. This villain is, how- 
ever, your servant, and you will now under- 
stand why I, knowing what I do and 
believing what I do, am anxious that you 
should not be allowed to see my friend.” 

“You dare to think that I would harm 
one hair of his head?” she cried angrily 
and haughtily. “You dare to suspect 
me?” 

“T think, mademoiselle, that you will 
do the best in all interests if you leave the 
White House and do not return to it.” 

“You insult me, Mr. Ormesby,” she 
said, rising, “I will not be driven away.” 

“As you please ; but if you remain it 
will be under conditions I shall impose on 
my own authority. Your servants will be 
kept from you; you yourself will hold no 
communication with those outside; and if 
you leave the house, the door will be 
closed against your return.” 

“You dare to make me a prisoner, 
sir ?” 

‘*“No, because you can free yourself at 
any moment by crossing the threshold.” 

“We will see what your master says to 
this, Mr. Ormesby,” she flashed. 

“You will not be allowed to go near 
him, mademoiselle.” 

She faced me at first in a magnificent 
pose of haughty indignation ; then changed, 
and her features softened; she made a 
movement towards me as if to spcak, but 
checked herself, and with a gesture of 
mingled dismay, defiance, and despair 
went out of the room. 

She left me, if the truth be told, not a 
little anxious and nervous as to the results 
of the line I had taken in regard to. her, 
into which I seemed to have been in a 
manner forced. 
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My ill-temper never lasts very long, and 
when it wore away I could not help a 
feeling of pity for her. She loved Grant ; 
I was sure of that. I had seen the unmis- 
takable evidence of it in the earlier part of 
the interview, and I had a disquieting con- 
sciousness of having been rather cowardly 
in some of the things I had said. She had 
known nothing of the attempt on my life 
which had had such disastrous results for 
the man she loved ; and the discovery that 
she had been indirectly the cause of bring- 
ing Koprili into the house must have been 
sting enough without my rubbing it in so 
harshly. 

But, on the other hand, it was impossible 
to treat her just as an ordinary visitor. 
There was obviously some treachery be- 
hind, whether she knew of it or not, and 
to allow her to come and go freely was 
out of the question. She seemed to have 
been the passive agent for all this mischief. 
If she did not know what was planned, 
then there must be someone behind work- 
ing through her without her knowledge ; 
and if she were quite free in the house, 
that someone would certainly continue to 
make use of her. 

Then I remembered the letter for her 
which had been brought to me, and I 
picked it up and examined it curiously. 
I would have given a good deal to know 
the contents; but we had not yet come 
to the pass which would justify any tamper- 
ing with private letters, so I pitched it into 
my safe. She should neither send nor re- 
ceive letters until this crisis was past. 

Nor should she see Grant, unless the 
doctor declared such a step to be abso- 
lutely necessary. I had burnt my boats in 
that matter. If he knew what I had done 
in making her virtually a prisoner while in 
the house, he would certainly not forgive it. 
And the sense of responsibility lay heavy 
upon me. 

The doctor came again late in the night 
and told me that Grant seemed a little 
easier and, on the whole, better, and had 
asked for the Greek. 

“T said, however, that she must not be 
sent for just then as I wished for him to be 
perfectly quiet. Like many men of strong 
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will he makes a good patient, Mr. Ormesby, 
and when I explained things, he acquiesced 
readily.” 

*“*T don’t wish her to see him, doctor, 
unless it becomes positively unsafe to keep 
her away.” 

“Then you had better arrange that she 
sends him messages of some sort. He 
seems to think of little else but her, and 
his eagerness to get well is largely on her 
account.” 

The safest person I could think of as a 
medium for the messages was Mrs. Wel- 
lings; and when the doctor had gone I 
saw her about it, giving her a hint that 
they must be just personal wishes and so 
on, no reference to exciting topics to be 
allowed. 

I had also a brief interview with Enid, 
and then being as tired as a dog, I went to 
bed. 

In the morning I had a short note from 
Count Stephani saying he wished to see me 
on urgent business: and as I had to go out 
I left word that he was to be admitted to 
the house and shown to my rooms when he 
called. I was detained longer than I 
anticipated, and on my hurrying to my 
room I was surprised to hear voices there 
raised in heated altercation. 

They were those of Enid and Stephani 
and, when I threw open the door, I found 
Stephani with a smile upon his handsome 
wicked face, blocking the way against Enid 
who looked very angry as she ordered him 
to allow her to leave the room. 

“ How dare you attempt to stop me—ah, 
here is Mr. Ormesby,” the change of indig- 
nation to relief on seeing me had a welcome 
ring in my ears. “Count Stephani has 
had the insolence to ” she began to me, 
but stopped abruptly, while a flood of rich 
colour spread over her face. “ He dares to 
keep me here against my will, Mr. 
Ormesby,” she substituted. 

“This has nothing to do with your 
brother’s secretary, Miss Grant,” said 
Stephani, turning on me, and using a tone 
of authority which jarred. “It is between 
you and me only.” 

“You will have the goodness to stand 
aside and let Miss Grant pass, Count 
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Stephani—and at once, please,” I said 
firmly. 

“And if I will not?” he answered 
defiantly, ‘what will you do, little man?” 
This with a galling, contemptuous sneer. 
Never in my life have I so bitterly regretted 
my small physique as at that moment. I 
would have given the world to have been 
able to fling him out of the way, and 
punish him for his insolence. He stood 
over six feet, however, and was broad and 
strong and lithe as a mountaineer ; but big 
as he was, I was not going to stand this. 

“T will throw you into the street for a 
scoundrel,” I answered. 

“Peace, little man, peace,” he said, with 
another laugh, as he drew aside. “I have 
not come to quarrel. I was but over 
anxious to enjoy more of the sweet society 
of a gracious lady—a far too rare pleasure,” 
and he made Enid a most courtly and 
graceful bow as she passed him, trembling 
and angry, and went out. 

“You can go, Stephani,” I said curtly ; 
“T’ve done with you.” 

In reply he looked at me, smiled, and 
held out his hand, and when I would not 
take it, laughed the louder, and threw him- 
self into a chair. 

“Did you hear me? I will have no 
more to do with you,” I said. 

“I heard you, little man; and on my 
soul, I like your courage ; for I believe you 
meant to come at me just now, and then, 
alas, you would have been hurt, and I 
sorry. So I gave way, and that closes the 
chapter.” 

“No, the close will be when you leave 
the room.” 

“ Just as you please, but I am not going 
yet ; so we'll call that the first portion of 
the chapter, and will now turn to the 
second.” -He spoke imperturbably, lighted 
a cigarette, and lolling back in his chair 
gazed at me with a smile. Then seeing 
by my looks that I was in earnest, he 
jumped up quickly, and came to me with 
his hand again held out. “Take my hand, 
Mr. Ormesby ; if .I made you angry just 
now I am sorry, and beg your pardon. 
By the Cross, I do—I, Count Stephani, 
of Pristina, who never yet took back a 
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word in my life, and care for neither frown 
nor favour of any living man, I beg your 
pardon. Come, shake hands,” and he 
looked down on me with a winning smile. 

He was a most engaging scoundrel, and, 
as I have said before, he had a special 
attraction for me, and I found it difficult 
to be angry. 

“No, I won’t take your hand, Stephani. 
I have done with you after this. I don’t 
want to see you or speak to you again. 
Don’t come here again.” 

“You English are devils for stubborn- 
ness,” he cried, with a laugh. “ But I have 
said I’m sorry ; I have asked your pardon. 
Hell knows what more I can do. I am 
sorry ; I like you; I have come here to-day 
to do you a special service, and here you 
are turning-your back on me, just because 
I made a fool of myself when speaking to 
that pretty American, and because I 
taunted you for being a.smaller man than 
Iam. I was a fool, and if I hadn’t been 
one, I shouldn’t have done it. But don’t 
let us carry it any further. I shan’t do it 
again, and if I’d known how you'd take it 
I shouldn’t have done it once. For my 
part, I won’t let it come between us.” 

“T am busy, if you please, Count 
Stephani,” and I sat dowsto my. desk. 

“Well, then, T'll wait ;” and he threw 
himself back again into his chair, with 
complete self-complacency, crossed his 
legs, and gazed up at the ceiling, watching 
the smoke as it curled from his cigarette. 

“If you do not leave the room, I shall 
send for my servants.” 

“By all means,” he answered, smiling, 
but as I stretched my hand to the table 
bell he started up. “Stop, Mr. Ormesby,” 
he said very earnestly. ‘‘ Wait at least till 
you’ve thought it over and thrown off your 
ill-temper. Now that Mr. Grant has been 
poisoned and is going to die, I may be of 
some use to you;” and he looked at me 
with piercing significance. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, drawing 
back my hand involuntarily. 

“TI have come to be frank with you. 
Your friend, this man of millions, this force- 
ful American with the great scheme has 
been shamefully betrayed, and he will die.” 
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The intense conviction of his tone and 
look chilled me. 

“What do you know, Stephani ? 
did you not come before ?” 

“T knew it only last night—days too late 
to warn you.” 

“ Days?” 

“Yes, days—the thing was done days 
ago. That fiend, the man who calls him- 
self Koprili, has been days in. the house 
here—though the devil himself alone 
knows why you ever let him come. Ah, 
my friend, you English and Americans are 
no match: for the devils who are against 
you. You cannot fight with their weapons; 
and when beautiful women come beguiling 
you, instead of strangling them as they 
ought to be strangled—yes, by hell, they 
ought !—you take them to your house and, 
simple souls that you are, you fall in love 
and want to marry them. “That’s how 


Why 


West meets East, Mr. Ormesby, and how 
East meets West, too,” he said, with de- 
liberate significance. 

“You must speak in plainer terms, 


Stephani,” I said. 

“Plain speaking is no good now, friend 
secretary. It’s too late to save, but not too 
late to punish and avenge.” The dead 
conviction of his tone and words appalled 
me, and for some moments I sat buried in 
troubled thought. 

“What chance do you think you could 
ever have against the Turks? What was 
your scheme? How were they likely to 
view it? Think, man, think. You were to 
take a tract of land and develop it—only 
commercially, you said, and wished them 
to believe. Do you think they believed 
it? You got your concessions and laid 
your plans. Do you suppose they did not 
watch you? Arethere no spies in the land 
save those of the Palace and those in your 
own employ? What did they find? What 
is on your island away there near your 
concessioned lands? Do men plough land 
with rifles, dig for minerals with guns, 
make roads with cartridges? . Oh, you men 
of commerce !” 

“Go on, man, go on,” I said impatiently 
when he paused. 

“Do Americans make good sons of 
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Islam? Were the men in your employ to 
develop your land for America or Turkey ? 
Bah, I have no patience. Were the Turks 
likely to look on with delight while their 
country was invaded, peopled with Giaours, 
fortified against themselves, and changed 
into a European colony to serve the God 
they hate, and dethrone the God they love 
with a love and passion no man but a 
Mohammedan can understand? What is 
your Turk first, last, and at all times, but 
a son of Islam, ready to cut the throat of 
his dearest friend if he be deemed the 
enemy of Islam? Ah, friend secretary, I 
have heard you boast that you know this 
country and its people, and yet you don’t 
know that.” 

He smiled derisively, and paused again 
while he rolled a cigarette, deftly and grace- 
fully, as he did all things. 

“And what chance cou/d you have? 
Suppose you had succeeded, had founded 
your colony, had developed the land, and 
all had prospered exceedingly. What then? 
Have you never heard or read the history 
of Sidonia? What you wanted to do here 
was done there ; not by Western but Eastern 
Christians, mark you ; and what happened ? 
When was your Turk wanting in a reason 
for a massacre? It was found then, and 
would have been now—-had the scheme 
been allowed to go on. But there was a 
simpler means ready to hand. It is easier 
to kill one man by treachery than hundreds 
by massacre; and the death of one man 
was enough in this case. And that one 
man was your chief—the man of millions. 
And Islam decreed his death.” 

“Tt is not true, Stephani; it can’t be,” 
I cried, rebelling against the ever-growing 
and tightening conviction. 

“You Westerners make poor plotters, 
for you plot with hands that shrink from 
the only means possible here—violence. 
See how you have been beguiled. Lest 
the man of millions should escape the 
death that surrounded him from the 
moment his scheme was understood, they 
lured him into this plot against Abdul; a 
plot that is indeed a plot, and will succeed 
—perhaps. It is always ‘perhaps’ here. 
But if it failed, who, think you, would 
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be the first to be denounced to Abdul? 
Who but your man of millions—a hated 
Giaour, who came with his innocent com- 
mercial scheme and then turned con- 
spirator? And if it succeeded, what 
think you would be the measure of 
reward for the man whom his fellow- 
plotters hate with the hate which only a 
son of Islam can feel for a Giaour? And 
yet, behold.a woman was given to him and 
he fell. What. do you think now of your 
chances, Mr.» Ormesby ?” 

I sat biting my fingers in distress and 
pain and shame and useless regrets. 

“But all is not lost if you are man enough 
to play a part?” and he questioned me with 
a look of consummate cunning. “ You can- 
not save your friend’s life, but you can have 
revenge. Play your own hand, there are 
fine cards yet in it. You don’t know all 
their scheme as they know yours, but you 
know enough. Go to the Sultan, warn 
him, tell him all you know and more that 
I can tell you—much more. Make him 
your friend and save him and save yourself 
and those with you before it is too late. 
You are surrounded by spies, but that one 
course is still open to you. Dare you do 
it? There is nothing that you could ask 
of Abdul that he would not grant to the 
man who saved his life and throne. You 
can be anything you will in this strange 
country. Now, dare you do it?” 

I listened to him intently, and held in 
check the rising flood of wrath and indig- 
nation. 

“Why do you counsel this?” I asked. 

“ Because that arch villain Maraboukh 
has insulted and scorned me, and because 
no man shall do that with Stephani and 
not pay the price. By the God of my 
fathers, I swear it.” 

“Why not carry the news yourself to 
Yildiz Kiosk?” 

“Am I a fool that I should throw my 
life away? Who would believe me? No, 
no,” 
shoulders. 


and he laughed and shrugged his 
“T prefer to keep my life while 
I can. I’m not swimmer enough to cross 
the Bosphorus in a sack with my feet and 
hands tied as they know how to tie them 
in Yildiz.” 
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“And why do you come to me to do 
it?” 

“Because they would believe you, and 
you would rise, and I should get my share 
for helping you.” 

“And what’s your price?” I asked 
shortly, scarcely able to trust myself to 
speak. 

“* Money—and what I am to have if the 
plot succeeds—the woman I desire for my 
wife.” 

“Who is that ?” 

“The sister of the man of millions and 
her money.” 

The cup of my anger was full indeed to 
overflowing at this wild and monstrous 
demand. 

“ By God, you are the most daring villain 
I ever met! Go,” I shouted ; “go, before 
I have you turned out or before I forget my- 
self and shoot you where you sit.” 

He jumped to his feet and stared at 
me like a man bereft of his senses. 

“Qh, that is——” 

“Go,” I shouted again, beside myself 
with passion as I flung the door open, “and 
take your lies and your insolence else- 
where.” And when he had gone I 
slammed the door after him in impotent 
rage. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IBRAHIM, THE JEW 


O enraged was I by Stephani’s infamous 
proposals, and so disturbed and 
alarmed by what he had said in leading up 
to them, that I paced my room, my 
thoughts a very maelstrom of seething 
anxiety, panic and grief ; and before I had 
half regained my self-control, Enid was 
shown in by Stuart. : 

“You seem to have had very long con- 
fidences to exchange with that—gentle- 
man,” she said, with an angry sarcasm. “ I 
came down twice, only to learn that you 
were closeted closely with him. 
have you arranged your terms ?” 

“T have just turned him out of the 
house,” I answered. 

“You were going to do that when I 
left,” she said significantly. “ And had you 


And pray, 
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any thought for me you would have done it.” 
This very indignantly. 

“T don’t know yet whether I’m glad or 
sorry I did not.” 

“ Of course you do not. It was only an 
insult to me,” she cried quickly. 

The sight- of her anger had a singular 
effect upon me. Personal anger was so 
futile in face of the perilous crisis that I 
mastered mine there and then. 

“ He will not insult you again, Miss 
Grant. He will come here no more.” 

“Did he tell you his infamous—inso- 
lence? Ugh! I cannot think of it with- 
out a flush of shame.” 

“No, he told me nothing of that.” 

“He dared to ask me to marry him, and 
when I tried to get from the room he had 
the hardihood to prevent me—as you saw. 
But of course that is nothing to you, com- 
pared with your business here. You 


bring this nest of spies and scoundrels and 
vagabonds here, and we have to suffer.” 
“Yes, I suppose that’s how you look at 


it in your anger. I can only say I am 
deeply grieved you should have been so 
insulted.” 

“Perhaps I ought to have agreed to 
marry him? It might have helped your 
schemes, I daresay.” 

“Tf it’s any relief to your feelings to be 
so scathingly unjust to me, I won’t stop 
you ; but of course you know that it is very 
unjust.” 

“How do I know it? The creature 
comes here and makes his miserable offer ; 
you find him insulting me and actually pre- 
venting me from leaving the room; you 
order him out because of his insult, and 
then—you remain closeted with him for 
over an hour in close confidential talk. 
Ask yourself, what am I to think ?” 

“T know that if a wrong construction can 
be put upon my action in relation to your- 
self, you generally manage to put it. So I 
ought not to be surprised at this—but I 
am.” 

“Will you tell me what passed between 
you, then?” 

“T regret that I cannot.” 

“No, I thought not. I am nobody in 
this house. Will you give me your word of 
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honour, then, that my name was not men- 
tioned between you in any such connec- 
tion.” 

“I cannot speak just yet of 
passed ?” 

“TI am not asking what was said, but 
what was not said.” 

“T cannot answer that question either.” 

“Then what am I to think, Mr. 
Ormesby? Ask yourself.” 

“Well, perhaps the simplest thing will be 
for you to think I am just an unprincipled 
rogue, contemptible enough to make your 
marriage and future happiness the subject 
of barter with a villain like Stephani, and 
that I have promised him my help in 
getting you for his wife. That is at any 
rate what you do seem to think of me.” 

“You know I don’t think anything of the 
sort. How dare you even suggest such a 
thing?” she cried angrily, flushing crimson. 

“T know I’m beastly clumsy sometimes 
in putting things ; but if you knew all, I’m 
sure you wouldn’t choose this time of all 
others for quarrelling.” 

“Yes, but that’s just 
know—‘ all,’ as you call it.” 

“And I really can’t tell you. But 
Heaven knows there are enough troubles 
we can’t help to make us mighty shy of 
creating more.” 

I suppose I looked worried as I said 
this, for her manner changed and softened. 

“IT know you don’t care what I say or 
think, but ” she stopped, and there was 
quite a solicitous look in her eyes. 

“T don’t care? You know that?” I 
asked. 

“Do you care, then?” She put the 
question quite gently, and I was going to 
answer rather impetuously when I pulled 
myself up short and, fiddling some papers 
about on my table, replied indifferently : 

“ Most of us care a bit what others think 
of us; but we can’t exactly order these 
things as we would. Of course, I should 
be sorry to think that you thought that I 
could think—I’m getting a bit mixed, 
I’m afraid,” and I stopped with rather 
a lame laugh. 

“ Are you very troubled, Mr. Ormesby ?” 
she said kindly after a pause. 


what 


what I don’t 
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“Yes, I’m very troubled indeed. 
‘lhings are in a ghastly mess, you sce, and 
I haven’t the wit to get them out of it, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Can’t I help you ?” 

‘** The help I should like would be to see 
you all on board the next steamer with your 
backs turned on the East for good.” 

“ And you ?” 

**T don’t count, Miss Grant ; and besides 
I can look after myself.” 

“Yet the attempt that was made was on 
your life.” 

“ But your brother suffered. 
there was any attempt ?” 
trying to recall the slip. 

“You needn’t try to hide it any longer. 
Oh, I do wish you’d tell me more.” 

“T wish I knew it myself, indeed.” 

“Do you think I don’t know you are 
personally in danger ?” 

“T am not. I have shut the door against 
that chance.” 

“By making prisoners of that Greek 
woman’s two servants? Did they do this? 
Did she set them on ?” 

“You are cross-examining me, aren't 


I mean, if 
I said quickly, 


you? I don’t think she did—in fact, I’m 
sure she didn’t. She knew nothing about 
it.” 


“You believe in her?” 

“T believe that, at anyrate. The truth 
seems to be, the man fancied that he had 
some kind of grudge against me and—well, 
that’s all.” 

“ And I am to be satisfied with that, and 
to know that you are in this danger and 
just hold my tongue and be comfortable ?” 

“Tt won’t do any good to be uncomfort- 
able—about me. But I’m going to make 
an effort to find out things. I daresay I 
shall do it. And meanwhile there is some- 
thing you can do. If the doctors think 
your brother can be moved, I should like 
him to be taken to The Home. Everything 
is in order on the island and in the house 
there, and he’d be quieter and safer 
perhaps ; and so would you.” 

“TI? Am I in your way here? 
not go.” 

“Why not? There’s nothing cowardly 
or weak in going with Cyrus.” 


I shall 
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“ Not in running away from danger ?” 

“IT wish you wouldn’t put it so.” 

“But I do put it so, and think it so. 
But can’t you tell the doctors this? Are 
you going away too? 
frightening me.” 

“T know I’m a fool at putting things. 
The fact is there’s a biggish row in the 
making for Constantinople, and I’d much 
rather you were out of it. 
thinking of your safety.” 

“Then I'll go—-if you'll go.” 

“ But that’s impossible—for a while, at 
least.” 

“And you think I shall be a useless sort 
of encumbrance? I’m much obliged to” 
you, Mr. Ormesby.” 

“T thought we'd agreed tacitly just now 
not to wilfully misunderstand each other. 
I am really very anxious for your safety ; 
very anxious indeed,” I said earnestly. “I 
put things oddly, perhaps; but do at least 
believe I am sincere in this.’ 

“I do,” she answered quietly. 
I was as sure of everything else.” 

“ Everything else ?” 


You are positively 


I’m. only 


“T wish 


“That you were equally anxious to take 
care of yourself. Can’t you see——” she 
began impulsively, and then stopped. 

“T wish I could, a bit farther than I can 
at present.” 

“T will go, Mr. Ormesby, if you really 
think it necessary; but I must make a 
condition. Will you promise to send for 
me if I can be of the least assistance ?” 

“Yes, if I think it’s safe for you to 
come.” 

“Then we'll shake hands on that,” and 
she held out hers. “ You try me very 
much sometimes,” she said as our hands 
touched; “but I know how 
friend you are to us all.” 

“That’s all right, Miss: Grant,” I 
answered awkwardly. The grasp of her 
hand and her evident good-feeling confused 
me. I cared so much for her that I was 
afraid lest some sign of my feeling should 
betray me and embarrass her. So I turned 
away and pretended to be busy with some 
papers. 

“You are very odd, Mr. Ormesby,” and 
she stood a moment looking at me. I 
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could feel her eyes were on me although I 
did not meet them. Then she sighed 
softly, and turned to the door. I looked 
up to catch a last glimpse of her, and 
found her looking back at me. 

“ Oh, I thought you were gone,” I said 
nervously, with a feeble smile. 

“ You find it easy to send me away,” was 
her reply, spoken slowly, and as if reproach- 
ing me for not having trusted her more 


completely ; and I couldn’t get that look of 


hers out of my thoughts for some time. 
She was a bright, brave girl, with far greater 
trouble ahead than she guessed; and I— 
well, I had too many grave matters to 
think about to spare time to play the 
sentimental ass. 

And with that I tried to settle myself to 
face the problems ; but it was very hard at 
first. It was so good to know she had 
such confidence in me, and that all her 
angry words came only from her morti- 
fication that I wouldn’t tell her more. Yet 
how could I? What good would it do? 

I am afraid there was a lot of truth in 
what my candid friends said to me—that I 
should never do much good for myself, and 
hadn’t the.head to cope with any big 
difficulties. I felt hopelessly handicapped 
now, and the mere sense of responsibility 
weighed upon me intolerably. Everything 
had gone so smoothly—so long as Grant 
was at the helm, directing and controlling 
matters, that it had appeared just the easiest 
thing in the world to go right; and I hadn’t 
a doubt that, had he been himself and well, 
these new complications would have dis- 
appeared like magic, justas a hundred others 
had in the past. 

But the misfortune was that his almost 
magic gift of cutting knots and solving 
problems was lost to us at the moment 
when it was of critical importance. He had 
no doubt made a mistake in allowing him- 
self to be won over by the Greek’s influence 
into joining this confounded political in- 
trigue ; but then he was just the man of all 
men to have grappled with the mistake and 
have made of it a stepping-stone to further 
success. 

I could not, however. I felt baffled, 
beaten, overwhelmed ; and I sat in hopeless 
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confusion of thought, trying to see what to 
do. It was the more humiliating to me, 
too, because if Stephani’s extraordinary 
story were true, it was just in my own share 
of the work—what I called the intelligence 
department—that we had failed con- 
spicuously. 

I had had a perfectly free hand in this, 
and had always been disposed to plume my- 
self on the completeness of my arrange- 
ments. And yet they seemed to have 
broken down absolutely in a vital crisis; 
and a most dangerous movement directed 
specially against us had been going on 
without even a breath of suspicion of the 
truth reaching me. I might well be mad 
over it. 

The first thing to be done was clear, 
therefore : I must find the means somewhere 
and somehow of getting at the truth. I 
must get it at first-hand, too, even if todothat 
involved some little risk ; and it was then 
that a plan first occurred to me. It was to 
go in some disguise to the house of 
Maraboukh Pasha himself, and try to ferret 
out the facts. This was not so difficult as 
it would have been to many, for I had 
frequently had to pass myself off as a Turk. 
My years of travel and residence in the 
East had tanned my complexion so that 
very little “make-up” was necessary for the 
part, while my colloquial knowledge of the 
language had got me round more than one 
very ugly corner. 

It was essential that I should gain 
admittance to the Pasha’s own presence, of 
course; and I turned over half-a-dozen 
ideas as to the character in which I could 
do this. I might play on his religious 
feeling as a half-mad fanatic or fakeer ; or 
work on his superstition as a wizard, pre- 
tending I had some occult message or 
mission to him; or again, I might go as a 
provincial from his old vilayet, and warn 
him of a plot against his life. But I liked 
none of these. 

Then all suddenly, the very thing 
occurred to me. I would personate the 
dug Koprili himself, and report to the 
Pasha the progress of events here. Many 
things lent themselves to the plan and pro- 
mised to help me greatly. Koprili, for 
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instance, unlike the vast majority of Turks, 
always wore the old oriental dress, and this 
would form an excellent disguise for me, 
while it would render it the more unlikely 
that Maraboukh, who was probably accus- 
tomed to interview Koprili secretly, would 
recognise me as Grant’s interpreter. 

Although I thought I could carry 
through the impersonation successfully, I 
had of course to face the risk of discovery ; 
and I thought long and carefully over the 
business: what steps I could take in the 
first place to minimise the risk, and in the 
second to prevent mischief resulting to 
those at the White House if I failed and 
got into trouble. 

There was one obviously rotten strand in 
the thread of my plan—I did not really 
know who Koprili was, or what were his 
real relations with the Pasha. I had been 
so short-sighted as never to suspect he was 
other than just the Greek’s servant, and had 
never bothered my head about him. But 
Stephani’s hints in regard to him had 
startled me, and I resolved to ascertain all 
I could before taking the plunge. If I went 
in ignorance, I might make a fatal blunder 
at the very threshold, and so ruin every- 
thing 

Two means suggested themselves. One 
was to prey on the fellow’s fears and force 
the information out of him by torture and 
the threat of instant death ; and the other 
to see whether any of the spies in my 
employment could identify him. I chose 
the latter as the quicker and surer course, 
and because one of my men was very 
likely to know all I needed to learn. 

This. was a certain old Jew named 
Ibrahim, who had played many parts in his 
time, and most of them ugly ones. He had 
been for some years engaged in a certain 
kind of horribly depraved: and nefarious 
traffic which had brought him into vicious 
contact with all sorts and conditions of 
people in the capital; and as he was 
utterly without scruple, he had used it to 
acquire a fund of information for the pur- 
poses of blackmail. 

I had once rendered him a service by 
rescuing his granddaughter, who lived with 
him, from a very dubious fate, and he had 
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shown his gratitude in a hundred ways 
since, That has always struck me as one 
of the most singular characteristics of the 
Easterns. Let them be what they will—— 
thieves, rogues, liars, cut-throats, anything— 
render them a service and touch them in 
some way that rouses their vivid sense of 
gratitude, and they will serve you with the 
fidelity of a dog. 

Old Ibrahim lived in that most terrible 
slum in.the world, Balat, the Jew quarter 
of Constantinople; and not wishing my 
visit to be too public, I stopped the carriage 
on the confines, and walked through the 
loathsome byways to his house. No pen 
can adequately describe that home of 
pestilence and stench in which the Jews of 
Constantinople swarm together and manage 
somehow to exist. Filth is everywhere— 
filth in the streets ; filth in the open drains 
that run down them; filth in the houses 
and all over the houses ; filth on the people 
—men, women and children alike reek with 
it; filth in the very air you breathe, 
noisome, noxious, and utterly revolting. 
They eat, drink, sleep in it, and to the 
marvel of all who have seen it for them- 
selves, they thrive and multiply on it. 

And Ibrahim’s house was. only a little 
less filthy, though larger, than those about 
him, and his granddaughter who admitted 
me was as dirty as the surroundings. 

“Ah, the Effendi,” he exclaimed, when 
he saw me, and rose, and made me a 
sweeping salaam. He was a grand-looking 
old fellow, upright and clear-eyed, and if 
his beard and hands and clothes had only 
been washed, would have presented a fine 
type. 

I’ returned his greeting, and for a few 
minutes we sat making flowery speeches. I 
always gave him substantial cause to be 
glad of my visits, for although I believed he 
would have served me without payment, I 
knew his weakness for money and paid him 
accordingly. 

“JT want your assistance, Ibrahim,” I 
said at length. 

“My lord has but to ask and all I have is 
at his disposal.” 

“IT haven’t come to borrow money,” I 
returned. He was a usurer, I knew, and did 


Lbrahim rose and made me a Sweeping salaam. 
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a large business in small loans at big 
interests among his fellow Jews. 
“* My lord has but to speak. 
only poor but he never forgets.” 

“It’s your memory I wish to borrow, 
Ibrahim. I wish you to come with me to 
the White House.” 

His face fell at this. He was chary now 
of showing himself in very frequented 
places. 

** My lord, your servant is old; my steps 
are feeble and my strength is small.” He 
was, in fact, as hale as a man five and 
twenty years his junior, but I let him run on 
with his string of excuses, and then quietly 
repeated my words, adding that in no other 
way could he serve me, and that I would 
give him half a gold lira for every quarter- 
of-an-hour he was absent from his house, 
and would double the amount if he could 
give me the information I needed. 

His bright old eyes glistened at this, and 
his next string of excuses was much shorter. 
Of course I paid no heed to them. 

“I wish you to identify a man named 


Ibrahim is 


Koprili, who has tried to poison me. I 
have my carriage close to Balat; no one 
shall see you, not even the man you are to 
identity ; and I’ll make it a full lira instead 


of a half. No one else can serve me and, 
mark this, my life may be in danger if you 
refuse.” 

“ My lord has but to speak, and it is for 
his servant to obey.” In other words, the 
last two considerations clinched the business 
and decided him ; and we were soon on our 
way together. 

I took him into my room, and having 
carefully concealed him where he could see 
Koprili without being seen, I sent Stuart 
and another man to bring my prisoner in. 

I put a few questions to the scoundrel, 
and myself took advantage of the interview 
to study his gestures, and particularly his 
voice and intonation, and then sent him 
away, telling Stuart to strip him and bring 
the clothes to me, and find something for 
him to wear meanwhile. 

“Well, Ibrahim ?” I asked the old Jew 
eagerly, and found him labouring under 
deep excitement. 

“What does my lord say the dog calls 
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himself ?” and the old man’s cone was full 
of hate. 

“ Koprili, the servant of Mademoiselle 
Haidée Patras, the Greek.” 

“The dog lies to my lord,” was the reply, 
uttered fiercely, with kindling eye. “He 
is Hamdi, the son of Sarim, and a creature 
of the tyrant, Maraboukh Pasha, that man 
of blood ;” and he gave a long and detailed 
account of Koprili’s vigorous and very 
unsavoury past. 

“Ts he still one of Maraboukh Pasha’s 
men, and likely to. be in communication 
with him?” I asked. 

“* My lord may count upon that surely— 
why else should he be here, or anywhere ?” 

“You are quite sure?” 

“ Does Ibrahim forget those who seek to 
injure him and his ?” 

“T see, you have a little account to 
settle with him.” 

“ He is a dog, fit only for a dog’s death,” 
cried the old Jew vindictively. 

“Have you any friends in the Pasha’s 
house, Ibrahim ?” 

“T have many friends, my lord, as well 
as enemies.” 

“That means you have; well, I’m going 
to trust you with my life, possibly. I am 
going to personate Hamdi, or Koprili as I 
call him, and am going as Koprili to the 
Pasha’s house to find out what I can find 
out in no other way. I hope to do it 
without being recognised; but if I am 
discovered, there may be trouble of some 
kind. Can you get your friends there to 
help me if the trouble does come?” 

“ My lord is surely mad!” exclaimed the 
old man. 

“T daresay it looks like it, but I’m going 
all the same, and I’m going at once. Send 
someone here to-night to ask if I have got 
back, safe and sound, and if not, you'll 
know how to act to get me a friend there. 
I may need one badly.” 

“Of a certainty my lord is mad,” he said 
again. 

“Will you do this? I shall pay liberally.” 

** My lord has but to command, and all 
I can f will.” 

“ There’s still something more, Ibrahim. 
There’s some devilment going on in regard 
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to His Majesty the Sultan. If I get into a 
mess at the Pasha’s, I shall not be able to 
do anything ; but I want you to watch with 
the eyes of a mountain wolf, and with all 
the spies you can safely employ, and bring 


straight here to this house all the news you. 


can ferret out. Maraboukh, the man of 
blood, as you call him, is in it all and 
probably at the bottom of it, and you 
must dog everything that is done and 
bring word here.” 

“ My lord’s word is his servant’s law, but 
the task is heavy and his servant is old.” 

“And the pay will be heavy, too, 
Ibrahim. You understand, it must be 
done, and I hold you to your oath to 
serve me.” 

For some minutes he stood in silence, 
his head bent, thinking deeply. 

“Tt shall be done as my lord wishes, to 
the best of his servant’s power.” 

“Good! I want no more than that,” I 
said; and I paid him for the present 
business, gave him a liberal sum on account 
of the much higher task, and sent him 
away. 

‘There was no man in all Turkey I would 
rather have had for the work; and none 
more to be relied upon in a time of need 
such as this. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MY SPY ENTERPRISE 
-_ Ibrahim had left me I had only 


to complete the arrangements 
necessary to provide for the contingency of 
my being discovered by Maraboukh Pasha 
and detained. While Grant lay ill, our 
plans had perforce to remain at a standstill ; 
and thus, although my absence might 
cause inconvenience, as I had in a manner 
taken over the direction of the White House 
affairs, yet it was not likely to be really 
serious. Evenif I did not return at all, the 
worst result would be to cause temporary 
-confusion. 

Someone must, however, be ready to give 
the necessary orders, and as Grant was out 
of the question, that someone would have 
to be Enid. 

This necessitated my giving her some 
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kind of hint that I might be away for a 
time, and I therefore sent Stuart to ask if I 
could have five minutes’ conversation, and 
whether I should go to her or she would 
come to me. 

My chief wish was that, pending the 
troubles in the city, which I gathered from 
Stephani were now imminent, Grant and 
Enid, with the chief part of the household, 
should be removed to The Home, as they 
would be safer from any risk of disturbance 
on the island than even in Pera. My 
intention was to remain by myself at the 
White House and watch events, keeping up 
constant communication with the island. 
Our arrangements in this respect were 
already complete. A steam launch, with 
steam up night and day, was kept at the 
Galata landing stage ; another at the island, 
and a third boat, a beautiful electric launch 
which Grant had brought from America, 
was also at Galata. I wrote notes for 
Stuart to deliver to the men in charge of all 
these, giving them instructions to be 
specially vigilant. 

I had just finished them when Enid 
came. 

“Stuart says you wish to see me, Mr. 
Ormesby. Is anything the matter?” 

“You needn’t have bothered to come to 
me; I could have come up to you. I’m 
sorry. No, there’s nothing the matter ; but 
I haven’t seen Dr. Arbuthnot to-day, and I 
wanted to know his report.” 

“ He’s coming again this evening,” she 
said quickly, as if guessing there was some- 
thing behind my words. That woman’s 
instinct of hers was embarrassingly quick at 
times. 

“Tm afraid I may have to be out,” I 
answered indifferently. “ But what is his 
report?” She kept her eyes on me with a 
sharp, penetrating, inquiring expression. 

“He thinks Cyrus is better. The 
doctor asked for you. I think it was about 
the Vienna specialist, Dr. Eberhardt.” 

“ He is coming, I hope?” 

“Yes, he will be here to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 


* Good. 


Did you mention about moving 
Cyrus to The Home?” 
“Yes, and he seems to approve. 


I told 
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him you were very urgent about it. But 
what is going to happen? You are very 
peculiar.” 

“‘ Aren’t you a little suspicious ?” I asked 
with asmile. 

“No. Iam simply reading what I see 
in your face and manner.” 

“You mean I seem worried ; I daresay I 
look it a bit.” 

She paused, and then replied slowly : 
“No, I don’t mean that. You are medi- 
tating some fresh step. What is it?” 

“Nothing that need call so earnest a 
look to your face. You might be trying to 
hypnotise me” ; and I tried to carry things 
off with a laugh again. 

“Well, you sent for me to tell me some- 
thing in connection with it,” she replied, 
waving aside my pretence. 

*“* All I wish to say is that, as I have to 
go out, I thought you ought to know it, 
in case I should be detained, and any 
matters call for attention in my absence.” 

“Detained !” she repeated, catching at 
the word. ‘ Why detained ?” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose I shall be, but I 
thought someone ought to know.” 

“Who is likely to detain you?” 

“No one, of course; but one can never 
tell.” Her steady, questioning eyes made 
me uncomfortable. 

“But if you don’t think you will be 
detained, why make such a point of telling 
me—of warning me, rather ?” 

“You would make an excellent cross- 
examiner.” 

“But you are not a communicative 
witness, Mr. Ormesby. Just say plainly 
what you mean. Are you going into any 
danger?” 

“Danger! Absurd,” I returned lightly. 
“The only thing is that, as I may have to 
be absent some hours perhaps, or perhaps 
even longer, and some of the many little 
arrangements here will need someone’s 
attention, you would naturally see to them, 
and ought to know, therefore, that you 
might be called upon. I don’t want you to 
be worrying yourself if I’m not here. 
That’s all.” 

“All, is it? All that you mean to tell 
me, I suppose. I presume you don’t mean 
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me to believe that, when things are at this 
critical pass with us, you are going out for 
a little pleasure jaunt, and would leave us to 
shift for ourselves. I don’t believe that of 
you.” 

“It isn’t altogether pleasure. It’s 
business, in fact, and these business 
interviews last no end of a time in this 
dilatory land sometimes. 

“Do they run into days, Mr. Ormesby ?” 

I may have to go on somewhere else, a 
bit of a journey perhaps.” 

“ And you wish me to see to things here 
in your absence ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s about it.” 

** And yet at the same time I’m to be at 
The Home?” 

“No, you haven’t caught me,” I said, 
annoyed at my slip, but covering it quickly 
with a laugh. “It’s that I mean—just to 
see after the arrangements for the removal 
there.” 

“Because you try to explain away a dis- 
crepancy, it does not alter the fact that it 
was one. But I willdo as you wish.” She 
showed such sudden compliance that I on 
my side was suspicious. 

“You will-go with your brother to The 
Home?” 

“Yes.” 

* And remain there ?” 

“T will do what you asked me.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“ That I will not let you be the only one 
of us to take risks. I will goto the island 
with Cyrus, and then I shall return here to 
see to things, as you say, until you 
return.” 

“ But you can do no good here, and 
may greatly add to my embarrassments. I 
hope you will do nothing of the kind.” 

“‘ Suppose you should need help urgently 
and suddenly, and there was no one here 
to send it? Are you to be left in the 
lurch ?” 

“But there is no possibility of it, and 
you might be in real danger here. I ask 
you, Miss Grant, not to do this.” 

“You may ask anything but that.” 

“But I do, I press it. I beg of you 
most earnestly not to do anything of the 
kind.” 









“Do you think none of us care about 
your safety ? I mean,” she added hurriedly, 
“that while Cyrus is ill, is not your safety 
a matter of genuine concern to all of—to 
all the interests here ?” Then impetuously: 
“T could not stay there and know you were 
in danger ; I could not.” 

“ But if I-were in any danger—which I 
shall not be—I could as easily send to the 
island as here to the White House.” 

“T could not do it; I could not,” she 
repeated. 

“ May I venture to put it as a personal 
favour? Of course I have no sort of claim 
to do that, I know; but it would be a 
genuine kindness. I won’t hide from you 
what you seem to have guessed, that there 
is just the chance of some trouble coming 
out of this thing for me, and it would make 
it so much easier for me if I knew you 
were all right at The Home. Believe me, 
your safety is so much to me that” I 
pulled up short, not seeing quite where I 
might be led. 

“Ts it?” she asked, glancing at me, and 
then as quickly lowering her eyes. 

“T am going into this thing with no 
object but to try and clear matters up a 
bit,’ I said, after a moment’s pause to get 
my wits in hand again; “but I should 
never forgive myself if the result were to 
be any danger to—to anyone at the White 
House.” 

“Do you think ‘we don’t believe that ? 
But I can’t promise you. You must leave 
me to act as I think best in your—in all 
interests. I will stay at The Home, if I 
can. Don’t ask me to promise more. I 
shall be so anxious.” 

“You will help me best by remaining 
there ; really you will.” 

“J can’t promise any more,” she said 
deliberately, after a pause. 

“Well, I shall hope to find you there on 
my return—unless I manage to get back 
this evening before you go. And that’s 
most probable.” 

“ And if you don’t, good-bye ; and I wish 
you success” ; and to my surprise, she held 
out her hand. “Iam glad you have told 


me,” she added, as we shook hands. 
“T’m not sure that I am, for I believe 
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we're making a mountain of a molehill,” I 
answered, smiling. But she had only the 
ghost of a smile in reply, and indeed 
looked very serious. 

The moment she had gone I hurried my 
preparations. With Stuart’s assistance I 
dressed myself in Koprili’s clothes, made 
the few slight but necessary touches for my 
“ make-up,” wrapped a bandage across my 
forehead as if I had been hurt, thus con- 
cealing a part of my face, slipped a loaded 
revolver and some spare cartridges into an 
inner pocket, and was ready. Stuart was 
obviously very curious about it all, and had 
some difficulty in hiding his feelings. 

“Like old times, sir,” he said at length. 
He had been with me some years, and had 
seen me disguised many a time as a Turk. 

“Yes, Stuart; and, as in old times, silence 
is necessary.” 

“Yes, sir. And am I to stay here ?” 

“‘Of course. Let me out the private way, 
and expect me back in about three hours or 
so. If I don’t come back to-night or to- 
morrow, just keep the fact of my absence 
secret, as far as you can. You may tell 
Miss Grant, if she is here, but no one else if 
you can help it. I expect Mr. Grant will 
be moved to The Home this evening, and 
most of the servants will go with him ; but 
you must wait here. And mark this, if 
Miss Grant returns here, I trust largely to 
you to see that she comes to no harm. 
Mind that—I look to you.” 

“Tl do my best, sir,” he promised. 
“But if anything happens, can I com- 
municate with you?” 

“No, for I don’t quite know where I 
shall be.” 

With that he let me out through a private 
door leading from my room into the grounds, 
and I heard him bar and bolt it behind me 
as I set off at a smart pace down the hill to 
the old bridge, taking the shortest route to 
Maraboukh Pasha’s house. The wind was 
blowing up fresh from the Sea of Marmora, 
and I folded the caftan closely about me 
until I got under the shelter of Stamboul. 

Wily and sharp as I knew Maraboukh to 
be, I was not so much afraid of his pene- 
trating my disguise as that some of the 
people of the household might do so. 
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There were sure to be some who knew 
Koprili well ; and if by ill-luck I stumbled 
against one of these, my mission might 
come to an untimely end before it had been 
of the slightest use to us. 

In this adventure, however, I had a point 
in my favour. Ibrahim had told me that 
Koprili was thoroughly detested by Mara- 
boukh’s men, by whom he was regarded as 
a spy. He had at one time occupied a some- 
what important secretarial position in the 
household, but had been degraded on 
account of some rascality, and had been 
allowed to remain on sufferance to do any 
black and dirty work from which the rest 
shrank. But the eyes of an Eastern’s hate 
can be very piercing ; and on my way to the 
house I thought of a trick that might meet 
the difficulty. 

This was to sham illness as the result of 
ill-treatment, to declare that I had been 
bastinadoed, and to assume the stiff limping 
walk of a wounded man. This would also 
serve to give colour to my statement that I 
had urgent news for the Pasha’s own ear, 
and probably get me to him without 
delay. 

My heart began to beat uncomfortably 
fast as the house came in sight, and I 
crawled limping up to the door, speculating 
with much anxiety as to the manner of my 
reception. 

The two servants who stood on watch 
outside, as soldiers stand before the 
houses of high officials, evidently did not 
know me as Koprili, and my heart fell in 
consequence. 

I feared my “make-up” was a failure : 
but to my intense relief and gratification 
the janitor on catching sight of me hailed 
me by name, and began to jeer. 

“ Ah, illustrious Hamdi, worthy son of 
Sarim, thou spitter upon tombs, what ill 
news bringest thou here ?” 

I shot a glance of anger at him, and 
growled out a curse in Koprili’s guttural 
tone. As he caught fuller sight of that 
part of my face which was exposed, he 
started and looked sharply at me, but my 
imitation of the voice seemed to reassure 
him. 

“So the Giaour dogs have been snapping 
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at thee, thou thing of loveliness,” he cried 
witha coarse laugh, as he turned to two or 
three other loungers inthe hall. “ Here is 
Hamdi the brave, the swift, the essence of 
truth, the noble favourite of our lord the 
Pasha, with his pate cracked and his feet 
tired with a well-earned bastinado, or I am 
a dog. Well done, Giaours, say I,” and 
the others laughed. 

He could not have done me better 
service ; for the men taking cue from him, 
never doubted my identity, and came 
round to jeer and scoff. 

* Dogs; dogs all!” I snarled, in a tone 
that Koprili himself could not have im- 
proved upon. “Out of my way; my hour 
isnot passed. I have news for the Pasha ; 
and if you are not quick to let him know I 
am come with news of urgency, part of my 
tidings shall be an account of how his dogs 
receive a faithful servant, wounded and 
bruised in his service. You know me.” 
And | growled out another fearful impre- 
cation, as 1 staggered to a corner and 
crouched low, cross-legged, nursing my feet 
and groaning. 

“Know you, Hamdi, thou prince of 
liars, whose name will be blessed when 
rogues are made prophets of Allah for their 
roguery ?” cried the porter, a sturdy fellow 
of more independence and -pluck than the 
rest, who had moved away from me at my 
threats. “That we do, right well. Go you, 
Ulmet, to the Pasha with the message,” he 
added to one of the men. Then to me, 
not unkindly, he said: “ Art thou badly 
hurt, Hamdi?” I turned and snarled at 
him again, swearing viciously. 

“Thou wert ever a beast, Hamdi, 
whether in favour or out of it, and ever will 
be one: but if thou carry tales of me, thou 
wilt find Achmet can strike harder than ever 
any dog of a Giaour. So beware”; and 
with that he left me to myself. After some 
minutes the man Ulmet returned to say the 
Pasha would see meat once; and I dragged 
myself as if in pain, and with much labour, 
up the broad stairway to Maraboukh’s 
presence. The little scene in the hall with 
the servants had been of excellent service to 
me as -a rehearsal. I seemed to have 
settled down, as it were, into my assumed 
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character ; to feel the part more completely, 
and to have thrown off the sensation of 
strangeness and unreality that had for the 
moment oppressed me. My nervousness 
left me, and I felt my character as Koprili 
was already half established, so that I 
played with greater confidence and sureness 
of touch. 

I crept into the room where Maraboukh 
was awaiting me, sitting at the same table 
where he had received Grant and myself, 
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and as I did not know how the Pasha 
generally received Koprili, I enacted a little 
scene of my own making, when I was well 
into the room, so that my back should be to 


the two mutes. I madea deep salaam, and 


then purposely fell with a groan on the 
floor as though the pain and stiffness of my 
hurts were unbearable. 

“My lord’s pardon,” I moaned. “ His 
unworthy, ill-fated servant is sorely hurt, and 


in suffering. 





OU’RE a despot dear, my lord, 
Nor can anyone afford 


To neglect a single word you may say; 
All the world must quickly fly 
To your very faintest cry, 


Or you know the reason why—so do they ! 


In your little cover-coat, 


You, with that amazing goat— 

Rabbit, elephant, or stoat ?—fare abroad ; 
For to name its sort or sex 
Would an expert much perplex— 


And his answer no less vex, my dear lord. 


Your experiments in rhyme 


Are—well, shall we say, sublime? 

Your ideas on life and time quite your own ; 
With your water-carts that “ weep,” 
And youre“ fairy-flowers ” that “ peep,” 


And your little birds that “cheep,” “ laugh,” and “ moan.” 


You could surely, did you choose, 
E’en a bishop’s brain confuse, 


For your theologic views are most rare ; 
And the blue that’s in the skies, 
It has got into your eyes, 

And a bit of sunlight lies in your hair. 


So, where’er your lordship go— 
Did you speak ?—by high or low, 
For no reason that they know, you’re adored ; 
Quick to laughter, quick to tears, 
And, withal, devoid of fears— 


Coming, coming—yes, one hears—my dear lord ! 











WILLIAM WATSON 


By H. BUXTON FORMAN 


R. WILLIAM WATSON represents 
l for his own generation of English- 
men the high-water mark of occasional 
poetry. For the generation immediately 
preceding Mr. Watson’s, the dominant 
voice in the chorus of occasional poets was 
obviously that of one who added to the tact 
of the passing hour great imaginative and 
creative gifts, operating over the past and the 
future— the voice of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, of whom it would never at any time 
have been possible to collect the best work 
under the general title of “Poems upon 
Several Occasions.” For the mass of Mr. 
Watson’s most admirable work that seven- 
teenth century label would be suitable; 
nor would the volume to which it would be 
attached be a very burdensome one to hold 
in hand. Mr. Watson does not give his 
publishers over much to gamble with ; and 
(putting the commencement at “ Words- 
worth’s Grave”) they have had to spread 
over some ten or a dozen volumes, what 
would go very comfortably into one. That 
one would form a choice enough collec- 


tion to be treasured by those who appreciate 
the grave respect due from a thoughtful 
man with a true gift of song to the medium 
which he has chosen and the craft that he 


would adorn. It is no reproach to Mr. 
Watson’s collection of thin volumes, con- 
taining an average of certainly less than a 
dozen lines a page—one, at least, being 
aptly ticketed by the author as a pamphlet 
—that their component poems show a 
careful and fruitful study of the great 
exponents of British song who have gone 
before him. He emerges from his studies 
with his central self decorated rather than 
disguised; and of his central self it is to 
be said that it is richly endowed with the 
sense of dignity and self-respect. ‘There 
is no English writer of the present day who 
excels him in what may be called a genius 
for dignified phrases patiently moulded into 
dignified metrical forms, and chiselled 
almost past recognition of the unstinted 
thought and labour involved in the very 
structure and order of the phrases and lines. 
Mr. Watson has the rare gift of imagination 
in language ; and he has it under strict 
control. When he touches off the County 
of Devon in the words “ moist Divnaint, a 
realm of coombs and tors,” one hardly 
knows whether to admire most the truly 
fine imagination in language or the 


austere historic dignity which, by the use 
of the old name, half estranges from the 
poet the sensitive Devonians of the 
present day who adore the very word 
Devon. ‘The same stern sense of duty to 
his art is notable when in one of his most 
admirable sonnets, “The Tired Lion,” he 
invokes “the people’s William” to roar 
once more, but never names the name of 
Gladstone. To-day everyone knows who 
is meant when the poet asks— 
but who hath found 


Another man so shod with fire, so crowned 
With thunder, and so armed with wrath divine ? 


It is almost a truism to say that the man 
who in 1884 published the “ Epigrams of 
Art, Life, and Nature,” in which the failures 
and successes are equally instructive, is a 
past-master in the craft of packing. The 
little square volume of “ Epigrams” is not 
to be easily seen by all; but everyone can 
turn to the “ Ode on the Day of the Coro- 
nation of King Edward the Seventh,” and 
view through the speculum of less than two 
lines that world of misery and revolt which 
we know as Ireland : 


. the lovely and the lonely Bride 
Whom we have wedded but have never won. 


Everyone, too, can turn to that exquisite 
fantasy, “The Eloping Angels,” and see 
this mastery in the art of packing evidenced 
by the two lines of dialogue in which Faust 
and Mephistopheles sum up the tragedy of 
the d/asé— 


What shall we do, our jaded souls to please? 
Ah, what indeed? said Mephistopheles. 


“The Eloping Angels” is, of course, from 
the nature of the subject, less notable than 
any of Mr. Watson’s works, beginning with 
““Wordsworth’s Grave,” for some of the sa- 
lient virtues of his craftsmanship ; and when 
an “appreciator” admits that it gives him 
more enduring pleasure than any of Mr. 
Watson’s books, it may properly enough be 
said that he ought not to have attempted 
this appreciation. Yet there is something 
to be put down on the other side: “The 
Eloping Angels,” though but “a caprice” 
as its author avers, is delightfully human; it 
is instinct with inventiveness and skill ; and 
the touch is of an elfin lightness. There 
is only one other poem from the same 
hand that one would willingly class it 
with; and the poet does not authorize us 
to do so. Nevertheless, there can be no 
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serious doubt that he wrote that other 
poem: it was called “The Battle of the 
Bards,” and appeared in some newspaper. 
It depicted a strike, a riot at Trafalgar 
Square, books thrown about, policemen 
struck, and (pardon the quotation of two 
lines from memory—for herein is sounded 
the note of genius for packing with mean- 
ing) : 
Erechtheus slew one minion of the law— 
The Light of Asia broke another’s jaw— 

and so on. It was an exceedingly enjoyable 
performance—by no means equal to “ The 
Eloping Angels,” but in that lighter genre. 
These things, with the Epigrams and a 
volume of reprinted newspaper work called 
“Excursions in Criticism,” show that Mr. 
Watson’s gifts include the elements neces- 
sary to furnish a brilliant journalist. His 
earliest volume, “The Prince’s Progress,” 
etc. (1880), is evidence of sufficient invent- 
iveness to create situation and character, 
though it must be admitted that the hero of 
that quite readable and agreeable book is 
too thin in the quality of his blood to leave 
the reader truly in touch with a new friend 
as the master-craftsmen in character crea- 
tion do. That Mr. Watson has deserted 
journalism and narrative poetry, properly 
so-called, and has not embarked on drama, 
must be put down to a wise perception of 
what he can do best. He deliberately 
elects to be a literary poet, and a poet of 
occasions. He sits apart, a high-minded 
and warm-blooded but thoroughly self- 
possessed man, watching the turbid current 
of events, forming strong opinions upon 
them, and expressing those opinions in 
faultless verse. Even when those who do 
not love his poetry—for not all critics care for 
this dignified aloofness from the scribbling 
crew, this recondite dignity of phrase and 
line—twit him with his obvious relationship 
to other poets, he will not be betrayed 
into any polemic less stately than a brief 
“ Apologia,” so consummately woven in 
blank verse that it might almost have been 
done for him by Tennyson, were it not so 
unmistakably Mr. Watson’s own. 
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helley as a Poet. Bookman: Aug. 
On Mr. R. H. Hutton, of the “Spectator.” Book- 
man; Oct. 
1893.—The Eloping Angels. 
Excursions in Criticism. 
Lachrymz Musarum. 
A New Year's Prayer. Daily Chronicle: Jan. 2. 
On the Mystery of Style. Atalanta: Feb. 
Christmas Day. Dat y Chronicle: Dec. 27. 
1894,.—Odes, and other Poems. 
Aubrey de Vere. Daily Chronicle i Jan. 17. 
The Frontier. Yellow Book: Apri 
Night on Curbar Edge. Yellow Book: April. 
The More Excellent Things. Young Man: April. 
The Saint and the Satyr. Bookman: June. 
Tell Me Not Now. Yellow Book: Oct, 
1895.—The Father of the Forest, and other Pvems. 
Hymn to the Sea. Yellow Book: April. 
1896.—The Purple East. Translated into Italian by 
Emilio Teza. 
A Woman's Heart. Great Thoughts: Jan. 
Starving Armenia. Daily News : Feb. 6. 
Expulsion of Ahmed Riga. Daily News: April 16. 
Toour Sovereign Lady. Daily News: Oct 5. 
The Earl of Rosebery. Daily News: Oct. 12 
1897.—The Year of Shame. 
To T. B. Aldrich. American Bookman: Jan. 
The UnknownGod. Fortnightly: Sept. 
Hellas, Hail: a Poem. Perris's, G.H., Eastern 
Crists. 
1898.—Collected Poems. 
The Hope of the World, and other Poems. 
On Tragedy and Mr. Stephen Phillips. Fort- 
nightly: Mar. : 
1900.—The More Excellent Thing. Great Thoughts: Feb. 
1903.—The Enemy. Daily News : Feb. 28. 
Force and ng Daily News : April 12, 
Lamentation. Daily News: April 17. 
Rome and Another. Daily News: April 19. 
Sonnet on Shakespeare. Fortnightly: May. 
Melancholia. Cornhill: June. 
For England. Atlantic: Aug. 
In City Pent. Century: Aug. 
For England. Fortmghtly: Aug. 
The Fugitive Ideal. Great Thoughts: Aug. 
Metamorphosis. Daily News : Nov. 19. 
1902.—New Poems. [Privately Printed: 50 copies only.) 
ie on the Day of the Coronation of King 
Edward VII. 
An Ideal Passion. Daily News: Jan. 7. 
A Spontaneous Tribute, Daily News ; Feb. 6. 
1903.—Selected Poems. 


WORKS EDITED BY W. WATSON. 
1890.—Austin’s English Lyrics. ; 
1892.—Lyric Love. An Anthology. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON W. WATSON. 
1890.—Poems of. Spectator: Mar. 
Edwin Waugh on. Nation: June. 
1891,—Grant Allen on the New Poet. Fortnightly: Aug. 
1892,—E. K. Chambers on Poems of. Academy: Mar. 
Ode on the Coronation. Conservator : July. 
G. R. Tomson on Lachrym# Musarum. Academy: 


Nov. 
W. W. and the Laureateship. Critic: Dec. 
Review of Lachryma# Musarum. Spectator: Dec. 
Personal Reminiscence. Literary World: Dec 23. 
1893.—Article on. Critic: Mar. 
D. F. Hannigan on Poetry of. Westminster Review : 
Mar. 
W. W.’'s Beginnings. Daily Chronicle : Mar. 6. 
W. W.’s New Volumes. Daily Chronicle: Mar. 29. 
Mr. Watson's Es<ays. Spectator: April. 
F, Wedmore on Excursions in Criticism. Academy: 
May. 
A Poet of Poetry. Atlantic: May. 
On W. W.’s Poetry. Atheneum : July. 
oem on, by A. J. Stringer. Canadian Monthly : 
ct 


Three Poets of the Younger Generation. London 
Quarterly : Oct. 
1894,—Selections edited by J. A. Noble. Poets and 
Poetry, Vol. 8. 
M. Johnson on. Primitive Methodist Quarterly : 
an. 
Odes and other Poems Reviewed. Spectator: Dec. 
1895.—A Younger Poet. Church Quarterly: Jan 
The Poet in an Age of Science, by C. J. Goodwin. 
New World: Mar. 
A Modern Poet, by H. D. Traill, Fortnightly: Mar. 
L. Magnus on Mr. Watson’s Serious Verse. 
Blackwood: July. 
Mr. W. Watson, Minor Poet, by X. Saturday 
Review : July. 
(Continued on page 548.) 
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[THOMAS ANSTEY GUTHRIE} 


By E. V. LUCAS 


O sum up justly in a solitary phrase a 
writer of many books would often be 
an impossible task. But now and then 
there comes one whose almost every work 
is governed by a single idea, enabling the 
critic to state at any rate his principal 
achievement fairly in a very few words. 
Mr. Anstey is such an author. If but one 
sentence were to be inscribed beneath his 
name it might run something like this: 
“The best novelist of the tight place.” 
Here and there, of course, Mr. Anstey has 
left his special kingdom, on brief and 
interesting excursions ; but judged broadly 
and by his most characteristic work we may 
apply the phrase without hesitation : “The 
best novelist of the tight place.” In 
almost all his work we observe the 
fascination which the spectacle of a good 
man struggling with adversity—in other 
words, a middle-class Englishman in a hole 
—has for his amused eyes. 
One would not say that Mr. Anstey 
invented the story of the tight place. He 
had his forerunners; but he has _ un- 


doubtedly devoted more genius to this 
branch of literature than any other man, 


and he stands easily first. Mr. Bultitude 
in an Eton jacket striving to recover his 
identity as a London merchant; Leander 
Tweddle between the exactions of tinted 
Aphrodite and the charms of Miss Matilda 
Collum ; Gustavus Pulvertoft in the power 
of a park hack; Algernon Weatherhead 
with the blood of Colonel Currie’s Bingo 
on his head ; Chunder Bindabun Bhosh 
amid the perplexities of an alien civilisa- 
tion; Mr. Clarion Blair, the poet, in the 
servants’ hall ; the Consul Diulius eternally 
shadowed by his flute player : all are men 
in tight places, to the elaboration of whose 
discomfort so much thought and care and 
thoroughness have gone that as we read 
we suffer hardly less than they. 

In his more normal fiction Mr. Anstey 
is still true to this dominating motive. 
“ The Giant’s Robe” and “ The Pariah ” 
are both records of the conquest of young 
men by circumstances ; although, as the 
author himself does nothing to aggravate 
their misfortune, the central idea is here 
less noticeable. In the comic books (and 
Mr. Anstey must be judged first as a comic 
writer, since he is so slow to offer his ad- 
mirers another “ Pariah”)—in the comic 
books the author’s interest in man as the 
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sport of ironical and mischievous fate is 
so intense that, to increase the fun, he 
wantonly adds to the duties of recorder 
those also of the gods, and upon the 
ordinary embarrassments of our difficult life 
imposes supernatural complexities, such as 
magic stones that grant wishes, brass 
bottles that contain genii, horses that talk, 
and statues that come to life. 

Minds with fertility in devising awkward 
situations, such as Mr. Anstey delights in, 
cannot be very uncommon, since most of 
the myriad farces that are written contain 
tight places more or less in his manner ; 
but it is very certain that the gift to transfer 
such dilemmas to paper is very rare indeed, 
or Mr. Anstey would not occupy the isolated 
position that he does. For the most part 
the other historians of the tight place pro- 
duce books that read like paraphrased 
farces; whereas Mr. Anstey’s books are 
literature, such is his narrative skill, his 
sense of form, and his nicety of phrase. 

The only important exercise in Mr. 
Anstey’s art that I can recall is Stevenson’s 
“Wrong Box,” but splendid as that is, it has 
none of the illusion of reality which Mr. 
Anstey can impart. “The Wrong Box” is an 
expression of the high spirits of a writer of 
other things ; “‘ Vice Versi” is the serious 
work ofa humorist born to write “ Vice Versa.” 

One would give but a poor opinion of 
Mr. Anstey’s versatility by insisting exclu- 
sively on the tight place; for he has done 
many other things with the most satisfying 
dexterity. He stands alone, for example, 
in his “ Voces Populi,” which are full of the 
shrewdest observation and the happiest 
turns of speech:, probably the completest 
satirical commentary since Thackeray upon 
the foibles of ordinary folk, and beyond 
doubt containing the best examples of in- 
genious descriptive nomenclature since that 
giant. The best of his “Voces Populi” are 
like a master’s etchings, containing only the 
lines that tell, each related to each. Tastes, 
of course, differ, but my own favourites 
among them have always been “ Bricks 
without Straw” for sheer fun, “ A Row in 
the Pit” for symmetry, and “ A Christmas 
Romp” for mischief. There was also an 
unforgettable account of a toy-shop in the 
Lowther Arcade, which I do not find in the 
two published series. 

In addition to “ Voces Populi” one ought 
to mention such other excellent Punch work 
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as the “Pocket Ibsen,” which performed the 
difficult feat of at once travestying Ibsen 
and compressing him almost with fairness ; 
and the “Young Reciter’s Guide,” where Mr. 
Anstey’s gifts as a writer of verse are best 
displayed. My favourite stanza has always 
been that, in “The Conscience Curst,” 


which contains the masterly adaptation of a 
line by Coleridge, written originally under 
somewhat different circumstances—perhaps 
the most diverting instance of impertinent 
quotation in the language : 


(A drifting scud had veiled the moon, ard sicklier 
she shone 

As he began): “ You never knew, methinks, my 
Uncle John? 
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him making a live thing of Mrs. Shelley’s 
“‘ Frankenstein.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


WORKS. 
3882.—Vice Versa. 
1883.—The Giant's Robe. 
Also in Cornhill, July, 1883, to July, 1884. 
1884.—The Black Poodle. 
1885.—The Tinted Venus. 
3886.—A Fallen Idol. 
4888.—Burglar Bill. 
3889.-The Pariah. 
3890.—Voces Populi. 
Good Little Girl, Longmans : Mar. 
4893.—Tourmalin’s Time Cheques, 
Three Wishes in B. Matthews’s With my Friends. 
4892.—Mr. Punch’'s Model Music Songs and Dramas. 
The Talking Horse. 
The Travelling Companions. 
“Whom the Gods Hate Die 
Fenella, Vol. 3, Chap. 24. 
4893.—The Man from Blankley’s. 
Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. 


PORTRAITS.—XIV. 


Hard.” Fate of 


F. ANSTEY. Born August 8th, 1856. 


A better, aye, a bulkier man, this earth has hardly 
seen. 

was the first that ever burst a ‘Try-your 
weight’ machine.” 


He 


Latterly Mr. Anstey has made two other 
departures : he has begun to write for the 
stage, and he has put the Baboo to one at 
least of his predestined uses. Mr. Hurry 
Bungsho Jabberjee’s literary style is un- 
doubtedly one of the most precious things 
that the last few years have given us, but 
only when one has full leisure can its honey 
be rightly sipped and tasted. To the fact 
that leisure is now so rare may be attributed 
the ignorance of Mr. Jabberjee’s epithets 
which too many persons possess. But those 
that know him ask for more, and were glad, 
the other day, on opening Punch, to find 
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1894.—Under the Rose. 
1895.—Lyre and Lancet. 
3896.—Mrs. Sherwood’s History of the Fairchild 
Family. An Old Fashioned Children’s Book, New 
Review: April. 
1897,.—Baboo Jabberjee, B.A. 
Puppets at Large. 
Mrs. Sherwood’s History of Henry Milner. Notion 
of a Model Youth. Pall Mall: Dec. 
1898.—Love Among the Lions. 
Paleface and Redskin. 
41900.—The Brass Bottle. 
Also in Strand Magazine: Jan.-Sept. 
1902.—A Bayard from Bengal. 
1903.—Behind the Veil: A Dialogue of the Discarnate. 
Printer's Pie: June 10th. 
Only Toys! Strand: Jan.-June. 
Contributor to Punch since Nov. 5, 1885. 
PLAYS BY F. ANSTEY. 
1884.—Vice Versa. Dramatized by E. Rose. 
1901.—The Man from Blankley’s. Produced at Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre. April. 
31902.—Lyre and Lancet. Produced Royalty. Nov. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON F. ANSTEY. 


1882.—Notice of Vice Versé. Saturday Review: July. 
Review of Vice Versé. Spectator: Aug. 
1884,—Review of Vice Versa. Blackwood; Sept. 
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W. E. HENLEY 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


These birthday appreciations are intended to include living 7 


writers only. in the 


Unhappily, 


providence of God, the life of William Ernest Henley was closed just as this aie was going to the 


Press. 


HE period roughly succeeding the best 
period of Tennyson, Browning, and 
Swinburne will always, it must be feared, be 
regarded as a period of small poets. Un- 
fortunately, there is an evil tendency to talk 
of small poets as if they were not poets, 
which is as just as to talk of small stars 
as if they- were not stars. In_ that 
time no very great poetical summary of 
the human destiny was uttered, chiefly be- 
cause no very great philosophical summary 
of the human destiny was believed. But 
short of this highest achievement an extra- 
ordinary amountof human ability was poured 
out in poetry. The breakdown of the posi- 
tive ideals of the Tory and the Reformer 
was followed, like the breakdown in the 17th 
century of the ideals of the Cavalier and the 
Puritan, by the most melancholy plague of 
the Apocalypse, a violent outbreak of 
cleverness. But there were among the 
mere wits of the Restoration men like 
Butler, who looked before and after, who 
had the sadness that comes only from 
humour, and the humour that comes only 
from sadness, and who, although they 
remained the little poets of a little age, had 
in them some echoes of a _ forgotten 
thunder. Mr. W. E. Henley occupies this 
position among the minor poets of to-day. 
He is a technician, and like the minor 
poets he sometimes experiments in trivial 
metres, and sometimes in trivial themes. 
But it is impossible to forget in reading any 
large number of his writings that unlike 
the minor poets he can remember and 
imagine greatness. Unfortunately, the very 
nature of his work tends to make him, with 
all his fame and importance, judged below 
his real merits. It is his very lightest 
poems, written in a careless melancholy, that 
are very often weighted with his heaviest 
weight of ability ; in comparison with them 
his ambitious poems in audacious metres 
are comparatively ineffective. If we wish 
to find his passing opinions, his somewhat 
provocative doctrines, his somewhat crude 
ethics, we may go to these longer works ; if 
we wish to find his strongest and subtlest 
philosophy we shall go to a few idle songs. 
When he adopts the frenzy, the frantic 
novelty of Whitman, he sometimes im- 
presses the reader as violently prosaic. 
When he consents to speak through the form 
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of some French lyric four hundred years 
old, his voice startles us with a sudden and 
piercing originality. When he tries to be 
one of the greatest poets he sometimes 
fails ; when he is a minor poet he is one of 
the greatest of poets. Nobody who loves 
Mr. Henley’s work can seriously compare 
his interesting “ Song of the Sword” or his 
late spirited poem on the motor car with 
the mordant emotional beauty of ‘‘ What is 
to Come.” He never put into his lawless 
Yankee metres so much novelty or so much 
reality as he put into this old French 
rondel : 

Shall we not take the ebb who had the flow? 
Life was our friend, now if it be our foe, 


Dear, though it spoil and break us need we care 
What is to come? 


It is in this element of a virile re- 
trospection that Mr. Henley is strongest. 
It does not appear to me that he is so 
strong as some of his followers think in 
the elements of prospect and philosophical 
anticipation. 
comparable in the power of describing 
that almost indescribable state of the sou! 
in which we feel that the past has made 
tus worn and battered, and yet strangely 
and irrevocably rich. For the sake of 
this sad and sumptuous impression we 
may pardon a great many more superficial 
faults. The kindnesses of Mr. Henley’s 
work are elemertal, the brutalities are after 
all theoretical. He must always remain 
an admirable lyric poet, and upon 
the side of his criticism something more 
than admirable. He more than any 
man brought back into criticism that 
sane and sound test which is implied, 
though not expressed, in the genial work 
of the time surrounding 1800, “The 
Noctes Ambrosianz,” or the tales of 
Peacock, the test which includes gusto 
and masculinity, which judges of a book 
in some degree as it would judge of a 
horse or a ship. It is true that a new 
note entered with Henley—that he spoke 
of this masculinity rather with pathos than 
gaiety, rather with the admiration of a 
woman than that of a man; but his im- 
pulse is not the less, but rather the more, 
inexhaustible ; he has conferred an incalcu- 
lable benefit, for he has made literature less 
literary. 


But I think he is quite in- 
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Collections, Edinburgh International Exhibition 
of 1886 [with “A Note on Romanticism.” 
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1888.—A Book of Verses. E 
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International Exhibition, 1888, 

1890.—Views and Reviews. 

18913,—Lyra Heroica. 

1892,—The Song of the Sword. Second edition called 
“* London Voluntaries,”’ 1893. 

Three Plays (with R. L. Stevenson). 
4893.—On the Tory Press and the Tory Party. National 

Review: May. 

Arabian Night’s Entertainment. Scribner: July. 
1894.—A Book of English Prose (with C. Whibley), 
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Macaire (with R. L. Stevenson). 

Two Days. New Review: Nov. 
1897.—Burns : Life Genius, Achievement in the Centenary 
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“In Memoriam—T. E. Brown.” New Review: 
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1898.—London Types [Quatorzains]. 
Poems. 


Beau Austin, and-other dramas (with R. L. 
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1895.—W. Porteous on Odes and Other Poems. Girl's Own 
Paper: Aug. 
The Father of the Forest, and other Poems, re- 
viewed under the title of “New Poems.” 
Saturday Review: Nov. 
G. Cotterell on “The Father of the Fores’.” 
Academy: Dec. 
H. B. Marriott Watson on “The Father of the 
Forest.” Bookman: Dec. 
1896,—(Book) “‘ Bertram."’ By Your Leave, Gentle Men! 
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W. Porteous on “ Father of the Forest.’ Girl’s Own 
Paper: Feb. 
Poem on reading, ‘‘The Purple East,’ by T. B. 
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To William Watson, by W. Field. American Book- 
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The Unknown God: Poem in reply to W. W., by 
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W. Watson, by Rev. R. P. Downes. Great 
Thoughts: Oct. 
1899,.—Collected Poems, with a portrait. Bookman: Mar. 
1903.—On ie Watson's “ Selected Poems." Athenaeum. 
an. 


HE annual exodus from town has 
already begun: everybody who can 

do so is hurrying away to fresh scenes, to 
mix with new acquaintances, and to lay in 
stores of energy for the work of another 
year. Weare all more or less looking out 
for suitable coaling stations. And even to 
those who cannot escape from town, there 
is something exhilarating in the atmosphere 
of holiday time. It is pleasant to see all 


around us the pace slackening, the drop from 
a gallop to a trot, from a trot to a saunter. 
It is a relief to see Piccadilly quiescent, and 


the Park a solitude. And if we cannot 
take our holiday with the rest of the world, 
we have more space and leisure in which to 
dream. We have what an exacting civili- 
zation cannot rob us of: the recollections 
of former holidays. I pity sincerely 
the people who derive no pleasure from 
recollected enjoyment, who cannot go over 
and over again in their minds their pleasant 
experiences, who, when they recall the past, 
only feel dissatisfaction with the present 
and despair for the future. When I think 
of the holidays that I have enjoyed, the 
particular places that I have visited seem 
to occupy so small a portion of the recollec- 
tion. I recall men and women whom I 
have perhaps only casually met so much 
more easily than I do places or books. I 
remember my first visit tothe Louvre, though 
not a single impression I then formed of 
the pictures survives in my mind, but I 
recall, as if it were yesterday, the face of the 
man who sat next me at table d’héte the 
same evening. Why does almost every word 
of the quite trivial conversation which I had 
with this man linger obstinately in my 
mind while the memory of the pictures has 
long since vanished? Memory is always 


playing us tricks of this sort: she goes her 
own wild way, and the less we try to force 
her the better. I have always found it 
extremely difficult to recollect the main 
facts in historical and literary history: the 
Norman Conquest, Magna Charta, the 
Spanish Armada, and the Battle of 
Waterloo are the only dates I have ever 
been able to quote with accuracy, and the 
story of what has happened in between is 
always as a memory confused and in- 
accurate. I like to be within reach of an 
Encyclopedia when I have to give dates or 
quotations. But odds-and-ends, tit-bits of 
personal history, and unimportant facts 
abide with me. And of the people whom 
I have met, I am afraid that I have for- 
gotten many good, worthy, respectable, and 
intellectual individuals, while the morally 
worthless, the frivolous, the idiotic, 
and even the individual who is a bore are 
framed and well hung in my mental picture 
gallery. My holiday recollections are 
mainly of persons I have met: they alone 
of my impressions stand out and live: the 
places are a confused and declining 
memory. There is a beautiful passage in 
“Marius the Epicurean,” in which Mr. Pater 
describes Marius at the close of his life, 
letting his mind wander over his past, “like 
a child thinking over the toys it loves,” on 
all the persons he had met in life. “ One 
after another he suffered these faces to come 
and go as in some mechanical exercise, 
as he might have repeated all the verses he 
knew by heart, or like the telling of beads 
one by one with many a sleepy nod 
between whiles.” My recollections of 
travel are something akin to those which 
Pater describes. The deep attachments 
which have stirred our whole being have a 
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private chamber to themselves in our 
minds ; when we think of these we are not 
“like a child thinking over the toys it 
loves.” But such an analogy exactly fits 
our remembrances of the casual acquaint- 
ances we have made in travel. 

When Sir George Newnes started Zi 
Bits he acted upon a discovery which is 
now one of the commonplaces of the 
traveller's philosophy. In a railway train it 
requires a special effort to keep up a sus- 
tained interest in a book or an argument. 
Impression succeeds impression as_ the 
train rushes through the country and new 
associations of ideas are constantly being 
set in motion. And if we turn to the 
printed page for relief, it is only snippets 
and cuttings and paragraphs that we seem 
able toassimilate. ‘Fhis experience extends 
to our relations with our fellows. Our 
holiday friendships take the form of 
snippets and cuttings and paragraphs from 
the people we meet: we don’t want any 
more extensive knowledge. We skip the 
paragraphs which appear uninteresting, we 
put them aside without offence or bad 
manners when other more interesting para- 
graphs of persons are sighted. I am well 
aware that butterfly friendships of this kind 
may end even in matrimony, just as the 
reading of an extract may lead us to the 
study of the original book ; but there should 
always be a distinct place in our holidays 
for human snippets. There are also, of 
course, some persons, just as there are 
books, who cannot be _ paragraphed, 
from whom selections cannot profitably 
be taken. Milton rarely discloses his 
beauty in an extract, his grand style 
requires a wider canvas. There are in 
like manner people whom you must take 
in the lump or leave: they have no variety 
columns, no passing hours or short stories, 
and you can only enjoy their society in the 
setting of their own choosing. ‘They never 
shine as travelling companions, they bore 
themselves and they bore others; and there 
are people, just as there are books, who are 
only tolerable in extracts. Herbert Spencer 
once described Professor Tyndall as a 
travelling companion. “Gossip which may 
be carried on without much intellectual tax 
formed but a small element in our con- 
versation ; there was almost unceasing dis- 
cussion as we rambled along the shore of 
Windermere, or walked up to Rydal Mount 
(leaving our names in the visitors’ book), 
or as we were being rowed along Grasmere, 
or when climbing Loughrigg on our way 
back Tyndall’s intellectual vivacity gave 





me no rest, and after two utterly sleepless 
nights I had to fly.” ‘Tyndall must have 
been very bad indeed to have goaded 
Herbert Spencer into an expression of a 
desire for gossip. ‘The admission is on 
his part a delightful personal revelation. 
It is a habit with some superior people 
to sneer at casual acquaintances, to avoid 
the opportunity for making them, and to 
talk in the best copy-book manner of 
lasting friendship being the only thing 
worth having in this world. When they 
visit a placé they want to see-it, not to be 
interfered with by human society. Their 
minds become a storehouse of facts and im- 
pressions of places, but without the human 
snippets the dry bones will scarcely live. 
There are times when the derided character- 
istic called fickleness is a virtue. Fickleness 
means that the possessor of that quality 
is peculiarly sensitive to the attractions of 
the moment. I am quite willing to admit 
that in the more permanent relations of 
life such a temperament is less successful 
than its opposite, but it is of the casual 
relationships of travel that I am writing, 
and fickleness is part of the ideal holiday 
temperament. Even as regards places, 
the man who enjoys himself the most and 
who is most companionable is the one 
who thinks the place he is in all-sufficing 
for the moment, and who does not kill joy 
by comparative criticism. Such a man 
takes what comes along in his path with 
ease, tolerance, and good temper. He 
discovers intuitively the particular bond 
of sympathy between himself and each new 
acquaintance, and he works it for all it is 
worth. Men and women who cannot do this 
should stay at home and ride in Rotten Row 
or take a house in Belgravia. They will have 
these places all to themselves. The world 
is abroad, and it is the one month in the 
year when it is impossible to escape from it 
in any place but London. But to be alone 
even in London in August is a horrible, 
inhuman thing, without pleasant memories 
of human snippets. Here also the holiday 
temperament is the one thing needful to 
make the dulness tolerable. “To sit still 
and contemplate—to remember the faces 
of women without desire, to be pleased by 
the great deeds of men without envy, to be 
everything and everywhere in sympathy, 
and yet content to remain where you are 
and what you are—is not this to know both 
wisdom and virtue and to dwell with happi- 
ness?” Sowrote Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and those who stay behind in London and 
are fortunate enough to possess this 
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temperament need not envy those who are 
climbing the Alps or crossing the ocean in 
order to escape from their memories or 
their fellows. Stevenson, in the essay from 
which I have quoted, rather advocates 
starting on a journey by oneself, and I am 
inclined to agree with him ; but his reasons 
are not mine. It is the naturally unsociable 
man who should never travel alone, but his 
opposite may possibly feel a permanent 
companion rather a hindrance to sociability 
than otherwise. If you travel in order to 
see the world, it seems an anachronism to 
take your society with you. It is too, per- 
haps, not the best manners to show the new 
people with whom you are associating that 
you have a card up your sleeve in the 
event of their failing to please. But this 
is a counsel of perfection to many men 
and women, and I don’t press the argu- 
ment. I dislike riots in the family circle. 
And after all, a man may have Zi Bits and 
Answers in the railway carriage with him, 
but he has a “‘ Shakespeare ” or a ‘* Words- 
worth” in his trunk, and he goes to these 
latter with increased zest after a bout with 
stories and paragraphs. So in like manner, 
after companionship with human snippets 
it is, perhaps, well that we have with us 


a human classic as a travelling companion. 


The motor-car race, the Irish Land Bill, 
and the visit of the King are directing our 
thoughts again to Ireland, and so constrain- 
ing is the fashion set by the Court that a 
large increase in the number of visitors to 
that country may be expected. The neglect 
of Ireland as a holiday resort is one of the 
greatest injustices which she has suffered 
from at the hands of Englishmen. Ireland 
has especial claims of her own on the 
traveller. She is sufficiently removed from 
Anglo-Saxon influences to be a complete 
mental change for the average Britisher. 
A tour in that country has for this reason 
all the charm of foreign travel with none of 
the difficulties of a foreign tongue to contend 
against. And of all the people in the world 
the Irishman makes the best casual acquaint- 
ance. He is easy-mannered, he is witty, and 
he has spirit. He has no sympathy with 
the Anglo-Saxon’s love of empire, which, to 
him, savours of vulgarity; his love of his 
own little island is intense, and. indeed 
narrow, but it has a finer spiritual flavour 
than the patriotism of the Imperialist. 
Mr. Chamberlain, the typical Britisher, 
dreams his dreams of world-wide empire on 
the illitimable veldt, and sees in the 
interest taken in the domestic concerns of 
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little England only a kind of parochialism, 
but the dreams of the typical Irishman, 
whether he is in America, South Africa, or 
the Antipodes, are of the weeping skies of his 
own dear land where, to him, a pittance is 
more valuable than a fortune in a foreign 
country. One of the most familiar objects 
in Ireland is the poor “ out-at-elbows” 
Irishman who has been an emigrant, who 
has done well while away, but who has 
been mastered by this dream and has 
returned to his country to drive a car or to 
beg for pennies in the Gap of Dunloe. It 
is not exactly love of his kind or even of 
family that has brought him back. Some- 
times he leaves his family behind him in 
the new land. It is simply earth hunger, 
the real genuine article which we call love 
of country that explains his reappearance in 
Ireland. The fact is, England has lost to a 
large extent her old belief in spiritual 
ideals, while in Ireland they are still the 
mainspring of national life. This is one 
reason why Englishmen should visit Ire- 
land; they have something to learn from 
her. Another reason is that she is a most 
beautiful country. Her Atlantic seaboard 
is one long panorama of magnificent 
coast scenery. There are places on her 
West coast which are quite idyllic 
in their beauty and absolutely live-giving in 
their breezes, but they are unknown even to 
those modest travellers who shun foreign 
shores, but frequent annually the coasts of 
Cornwall, North Wales and Scotland. No 
Englishman really knows the sea and its 
possibilities who has not seen the Atlantic 
rollers when they touch our shores. It is 
one of the virtues as well as one of the vices 
of the Irishman that he makes little effort 
to attract visitors to, his country. I have 
stayed at a charming little watering-place 
on the coast of Clare, where the doctrine 
that “‘man shall not live by bread alone” 
is strained almost to breaking point. I 
have stayed in the best hotel and have 
tried to be philosophic when I have 
been told with Celtic grace that the 
supply of potatoes has given out, that no 
cigars are obtainable, and while the most 
wonderful and unanswerable reasons have 
been given to me for the absence of clean 
towels in my room, for the water-jug that is 
without a handle, and for the bed that 
breaks down with my weight during the 
night. I took rooms one year with a friend 
at an hotel on the Shannon, and on entering 
his bedroom, so oppressed was my friend 
with the close atmosphere, that he threw up 
the window immediately. The window 
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came down plump on his hand, and he 
nearly fainted. ‘ Look here,” I exclaimed 
to the landlord; “see what your window 
has done.” But he only laughed con- 
sumedly. “ Pardon me, Sorr, but I 
could not help remimbering that he is 
the third Englishman who has met with 
the same accident this year. They always 
act like madmen, and make straight for 
the window. Shure, and I don’t under- 
stand why they do it!” Then a terrible 
remorse overtook him, and he became the 
ideal host. He sent us up the most tasty 
supper, and because we said we had found 
Ireland a rather sad country, he went out 
himself into the village and brought in all 
the available musicians and entertainers. 
Between the turns he made eloquent 
speeches to us on the condition of Ireland. 
In a very real sense we made a night of it 
in his coffee-room ; we were glad to do so; 
his sheets were not inviting enough to get 
between ; and though all the artistic talent 
of the village was in the hotel, it had 
occurred to nobody to send for a man 
to mend the window. In the morning 
we were provided with a sumptuous break- 
fast, and the landlord himself took us 
for a drive of twelve miles in his own car. 
But neither by hook nor by crook could 
we induce this man to give us a bill or to 
make a charge for anything. He had done 
my friend an injury, that was the burden of 
his excuses, and he could accept no pay- 
ment in consequence. And every year 
while he remained in this place he sent us 
shamrocks on St. Patrick’s Day. But I 
have more than a suspicion that the ropes 
of his window were never mended, and 
that the casualty list of injured English- 
men was largely increased. Remorse is 
habitual with the Irishmen, but “ works 
meet for repentance” are fruits with him 
of rare growth. Still, it would be grossly 
unfair to Ireland to quote my experiences 
as typical of any but small places. At 
Glengarriff, Killarney, Lisdoonvarna, Con- 
nemara, in the Highlands of Donegal, and 
among the Wicklow mountains I have found 
the hotel accommodation good and some- 
times excellent. With all their disadvan- 
tages, however, I prefer the smaller places. 
I can surrender even the chance of eating 
potatoes in Ireland for the sake of Celtic 
hospitality and unsophisticated manners. 
Besides, the reason given to you for 
apparent discomforts is always unanswer- 
able, and frequently clothed with abun- 
dance of wit. The last word is always with 
the Irishman. 
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I have said that spiritual ideals are the 
mainspring of national life in Ireland, and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has attempted to 
analyse this particular aspect of the Celtic 
temperament. You certainly feel this 
difference in the point of view between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Celt almost 
immediately on landing at Kingstown or 
Cork. ‘‘Sentimental—always ready to re- 
act against the despotism of fact” is a 
description of the Celtic character which 
meets with Mr. Arnold’s approval. It is an 
index to the charm of the nature of the 
Celts ; it certainly explains their ineffective- 
ness, their inability to conquer material 
worlds. ‘They went forth to the war,” 
said Ossian, “but they always fell.” 
Much of their literature has its in- 
spiration in reaction against the des- 
potism of fact. No modern writer conveys 
to me more successfully their peculiar 
literary and spiritual point of view than 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, whose book “Ideas of 
Good and Evil,” recently published by 
A. H. Bullen, of 47, Great Russell Street, 
should find a place in our portmanteau if 
we are visiting Ireland. Mr. Yeats is no 
mean poet himself, and his prose has 
cadences which belong to poetry. I like 
the quiet and simple way in which he states 
his belief in things miraculous, in the reality 
of the spiritual world, without apparent 
consciousness that he is relating any but the 
most ordinary experiences. “ I myself could 
find in one district in Galway but one man 
who had not seen what I can but call 
spirits, and he was in his dotage. ‘There 
is nO man mowing a meadow but sees 
them at one time or another,’ said a man 
in a different district I have 
come to believe so many _ strange 
things because of experience, that I see 
little reason to doubt the truth of many 
things beyorid my experience.” Inthe same 
quiet and simple style Dr. Newman startles 
us in his “Apologia” by the confession: “I 
think it impossible to withstand the evi- 
dence which is brought for the liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, or 
for the motion of the eyes of the pictures 
of the Madonna in the Roman States 

I firmly believe that before 
now Saints have raised the dead to life, 
crossed the seas without vessels, multiplied 
grain and bread, cured incurable diseases, 
and stopped the operations of the laws 
of the universe in a multitude of ways.” 
And like Newman, Mr. Yeats meets the 
despotism of fact by a statement which 
almost convinces by the subtlety with 
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which personal conviction lives and moves 
and has its being in his style. Mr. Yeats 
writes of Magic, of the Music of Speech, of 
William Blake, of Symbolism in Poetry, of 
the Moods, of the Galway Plains, of Ireland 
and the Arts, and always with the same 
message. Things are not what they seem ; 
the spiritual underlies all phenomena. “Can 
there be anything so important as to cry 
out that what we call romance, poetry, 
intellectual beauty is the only signal that 
the supreme Enchanter, or someone in 
His councils, is speaking of what has been, 
and shall be again, in the consummation 
of time? And when appealed to in “the 
straightforward logic of newspaper articles,” 
to follow definite rules of art and life he 
listens, “‘ but I always knew that the line of 
Nature is crooked, that though we dig the 
canal beds as straight as we can, the rivers 
run hither and thither in their wilderness.” 


The book, however, that one values most 
during the holidays is the one that is 
frankly good fun. On the sea-beach or in 
a railway carriage we can forgive exaggera- 
tion and the farcical element if the author 
has a light touch and an eye for the 
Mr. John Lane, 


ridiculous side of things. 
the publisher, has sent me two volumes 
which appeared at the first glance to 


answer to this description. But there are 
limits even to the holiday-maker’s patience. 
For instance, I read “‘ Nine Points of the 
Law,” by Wilfred Scarborough Jackson, 
under the best possible conditions, on a 
garden seat in the open-air, and with my 
soul full of the charity that is induced by 
good tobacco. The author has certainly a 
light touch and some knowledge of char- 
acter. Moreover, he has really seized on 
a magnificent idea. Here is a weak and 
foolish man who has come into possession 
of stolen goods, but has not enough moral 
perception to realise what his duty is, 
and his efforts to retain possession and 
elude discovery make up the plot of the 
book. He is so foolish, so obviously 
innocent and slow-witted that nobody 
suspects him, not even the detectives of 
Scotland Yard, and he stays with the goods 
in the house of the man to whom they 
belong without discovery. He all but 
owns up to everybody that he is the cul- 
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prit; he plays the game so shockingly, but 
nobody is looking for crime in his quarter, 
so nobody sees it. All this is good fun, 
but alas! it is hopelessly overdone, and 
wildly farcical. One longs so for one 
little breath of comedy, but it never comes. 
It is simply the fun of the music-halls. 

The other book is “ Elizabeth’s Garden,” 
and this is certainly a better kind of fun. 
The anonymous author has, I am sure, 
prejudiced reviewers against his work by his 
title. There is of course no copyright in 
the name of “Elizabeth,” only at the 
present moment it just happens that one or 
two successful volumes are in our minds 
which have “ Elizabeth” on their title page. 
And there is perhaps a _ suspicion of 
“business” in the selection of this name. 
Then again the book _ invites, even 
challenges, comparisons with “ Helen’s 
Babies,” which nearly a quarter of a century 
ago had an extraordinary sale. We all 
remember Toddy’s love of the Bible, and 
his favourite chapter, “the coat of many 
colours” and “all bluggy.” And here in 
“‘ Elizabeth’s Children” is the same little 
boy, with a passion for the story of 
Absalom, and whose prayers are—well, just a 
child’s extempore prayers. But while the 
echo of “ Helen’s Babies” seemed to haunt 
me as I read the book, I am bound to say 
that the story has a character of its own, 
and the dialogue especially is excellently 
managed. One of the boys, Renaud by 
name, is indeed something more than an 
echo: he is a little gentleman, and there is 
less exaggeration about his sayings and 
doings than there is concerning those of 
his younger brothers. His letter to his 
French papa, in which he relates his 
observations of English life, is delightful. 
“The englishmans do not kis each other 
only the ladys they shak the hand or 
punch the bak ples will you do so to 
me... ples give my love to maman i am 
too old to send kises but Andre sends 
X X X also Armand.” Of course, there is 
an element of exaggeration in all books 
which have precocious children as their 
heroes and heroines, but if the author 
succeeds in making them lovable he can- 
not have wandered very far from the truth. 
I think all lovers of children will have a 
place in their hearts for Elizabeth’s off- 
spring. 





THE MACHINERY OF A GREAT MOTOR- 
CAR RACE 


By LADBROKE BLACK 


T is safe to say that the month of July, 
1903, will stand out prominently in the 
future history of Ireland. For that period 
was marked not only by the Land Bill and 
the King’s visit, but also by the uniquely 
successful holding of the automobile Derby 
—the Gordon-Bennett race. Motor-car 
racing has been properly called a dangerous 
sport. In nearly every race that has been 
held on the Continent some tragedy has 
followed in the wake of the cars. But the 
great inaugural event of the Irish fortnight 
was carried through without the slightest 
accident to the general public, and with but 
a few nominal injuries to the competitors 
themselves. 

The reason why the Gordon-Bennett 
was held in Ireland was that it could not 
be run in England. According to the rules 
laid down by Mr. Gordon-Bennett when he 
presented the cup, the race must take 
place in the country of which the cup- 
holder is a citizen. Logically speaking, 
Edge being an Englishman, the struggle of 
the cars should have taken place in Eng- 
land. But the dense population of this 
country and the unsuitability of the roads 
rendered this impossible. The rule, there- 
fore, was held to apply to every part of the 
3ritish Isles, and for the nonce Edge 


became an Irishman, and it was decided 
that the race should be held in Ireland. 
This decision having been arrived at, it 
was necessary to find a suitable course— 
a matter of no little difficulty. For 
weeks representatives of the Auto- 
mobile Clubs of England and _ Ireland 
toured throughout the length and 
breadth of the “ distressful isle” trying to 
discover a network of roads more or less 
adaptable to the purpose they had in view. 
After much careful searching they finally 
decided on that course on which the race 
was eventually run. In order to obtain the 
requisite distance, the course thus selected 
took the shape of the figure eight, and by 
using the two loops of this figure as laps, 
the racing cars were finally able to cover 
370% miles. The course having been 
decided on and agreed to by the interested 
parties, it became necessary to obtain 
parliamentary sanction for the holding of 
the race. Contests of speed between 
automobiles are never likely to become 
common, for the mere fact that so many 
preparations and precautions are necessary. 
Nearly all other trials of skill and endurance 
may be engaged in without endangering the 
safety of the public. But it was the safety 
of the public with which the gentlemen 


THE WINNING CAR, DRIVEN BY JANATZY. 
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responsible for the Gordon- 
Bennett chiefly concerned 
themselves. To guard the 
natives of Queen’s County, 
Kildare and Carlow against 
themselves, to prevent them 
from walking leisurely across 
the roads in front of an auto- 
mobile travelling at the rate 
of seventy or eighty miles an 
hour, was obviously a matter 
which had to be attended to 
in their interests and in the 
interests of the competitors. 
With merely ordinary powers 
derived from local authorities, 
it would have been impos- 
sible to take the necessary 
precautions. Mr.  Scott- 
Montague therefore sought 
from the House of Commons 
permission not only to hold 
the race, but also to do what- 
ever the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain and Ireland 
might think necessary for the 
public safety. ‘There is a 
story current to the effect 
that Mr. Scott-Montague in 
order to ensure the passing of 
this bill personally canvassed 
two rival political sections, 
from whom he expectéd op- 
position. To a group of 
Unionists who view the 
Nationalists with distrust and 
dislike, he said: ‘‘ You must 
help me to pass this bill—it 
will kill a lot of the Irish who 
will be there.” To a group of 
Nationalists who suspect on 
principle every action taken 
by the Conservative section 
of the landlords of England, 
he said: “ You must help me 
to pass this bill—it will killa 
lot of the swagger English.” 
Of course that irrepressible 
gentleman, Mr. Ben Trovato, 
is responsible for this story, 
but it well illustrates some of 
the political difficulties with 
which the promoters of the 
great race had to contend. 
Ultimately everybody agreed 
in sanctioning the bill, and it 
passed both houses without 
a dissentient voice. By this 
Act the Automobile Club 
received powers amounting 





























































almost to a military occupation of the 
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district. 

These preliminary difficulties having been 
negotiated, the Automobile Club entered 
upon its legalised duties with energy and 
enthusiasm. The course was again ex- 
amined thoroughly, and a large sum of 
money was collected among the members 
for the purpose of levelling and repairing 
the roads. Dangerous hollows were filled 
up, bridges were re-constructed and sharp 
corners transformed into gentle bends. 
Every inch of the one hundred and four 
miles was critically examined, and each 
detail of the road that presented difficulties 
noted and inquired into. At the same 
time alco the Royal Irish Constabulary were 





busy. On them rested the actual burden 
of securing the public safety. Some idea 
of the labour which they incurred may be 
gathered from the fact that the inhabitants 
of every house along the line of route—out- 
side the controls—were notified that on 
July 2nd they would not be allowed on 
the track after a certain hour. In addition, 
a most complete and exhaustive study was 
made as to the best disposition of the men 
on the day of the race, and at the ends of a 
large number of side roads leading on to 
the course barriers were erected, and every 
precaution taken that the human eye could 
conceive. Officers and men alike were on 
their mettle, and were determined to 
show that they were not unworthy of 
the splendid reputation of the Royal 
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EDGE DRAWING UP AT THE ENTRANCE TO A “CONTROL.” 
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Irish Constabulary. When it is further 
remembered that the men who ultimately 
lined the route were drawn {from every 
quarter of Ireland, it will be seen that the 
task which they performed with such perfect 
efficiency was one of no mean magnitude. 
The next business of the Automobile 
authorities was to train the various race 
officials in their somewhat complicated 
duties. At various points, where the 
course passed through towns, “controls ” 
were planned out, through which com- 
petitors were allowed to pass at the rate of 
ten miles an hour. The officials at each of 
these controls consisted of a head-marshal, 
a timekeeper, a registrar, and a starter. 
In addition there were also assistants 





to these officials, and twelve pilot cyclists. 
Hours were spent in rehearsing the gentle- 
men who volunteered for these positions, 
as to how they were to act under the most 
varied circumstances. ‘They were tested by 
the most searching examination, and when 
they failed to answer correctly the various 
questions that were put to them, they were 
ordered to re-study the rules and directions 
until they made themselves competent. 
Not only was a species of school set up at 
the Automobile Club in London, but on 
the day previous to the race, what may be 
called a “full-dress rehearsal” was held at 
Kildare. All the officials belonging to the 
various controls assembled there, and’ with 
the assistance of touring cars that took 
the place of the racing cars, each section 
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went through its duties until it proved 
itself perfect in every detail. Meantime, 
neither the competitors themselves nor the 
manufacturers of the cars that were to com- 
pete had been idle. They, too, eXamined 
the coursethoroughly, and learnt every twist 
and turn by heart. Outside the entrance 
of each control, representatives of the 
English, American, French, and German 
makers set up a species of wayside depot, 
stocked with tyres, petrol, tins of lubricating 
oil, and everything else that might be re- 
quired in case of a breakdown. Each 
individual competitor took additional pre- 
cautions on his own account. Edge, for 


example, on trying his car round the course, 
found that he had trouble with his tyres at 
certain points, and in consequence at these 
particular spots men were stationed with a 
quantity of new tyres in preparation for a 
possible accident. The American com- 
petitors organised a most complete system 
of repairing stations. The. cars being 
driven on the free-axle principle—without 
chains—they could slip their wheels on and 
off without any difficulty. They had men 
in readiness, therefore, with extra wheels 
with tyres on already blown up, which 
could be substituted in a minute in case of 
a puncture. Unfortunately both the 
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Winton and Peerless cars were luckless from 
the start, and the elaborate preparations that 
the Americans had made proved futile. 
The system on which the “controls” 
were run may be best understood by the 
description of the working of a control on 
the day of the great race. A third of a 
mile from the entrance to the control a 
red and green flag, striped diagonally, is 
hung across the road. This is placed there 
for the purpose of warning drivers that they 
will have to stop a short distance away. 
At the entrance to the control itself a red 
flag is stretched from two posts across the 
road. Exactly beneath this flag a white 
line is drawn. Twenty yards from this 
line, outwards from the control, there is 
another white line. At the control of 
which I am writing in particular—Athy 
West—the approach of a car was signalled 
by a constable at the bend of the road. 
Immediately after his signal is seen the 
officials get ready. Suddenly a car dashes 
up; the English language does not yet 
contain a word that in any way adequately 
represents the terrific motion of a racing 
automobile. While it is still outside the 
first white line, the driver or his chauffeur 
may receive whatever he needs from the 
particular open-air depot that has the 
interest of his particular car at heart. 
Sometimes as he flies by he seizes a can 
of petrol, in which the chauffeur makes a 
vent with a steel spike, so that it may pour 
the quicker into the tank. Sometimes it is 
a tin of lubricating oil. Other times he 
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shouts out wildly as he approaches, lessening 
his speed, that he wants water, and men with 
cans throw the desired fluid over his tyres 
as he passes. All these things he may 
receive outside the first white line. If he 
receives anything within—and sometimes 
the officials had the greatest difficulty in 
saving him from his too officious friends — 
he is immediately disqualified. The object 
of the driver is to cross the first white line 
and then to draw up dead without crossing 
tlie second line, but coming as close to it 
as possible. Immediately he has stopped 
the timekeeper’s duties commence. Seated 
at a table he has before him twelve stop- 
watches enclosed in wooden cases. Each 
of these cases is numbered, one watch 
being used for each competitor. Imme- 
diately the car is at rest, the watch belong- 
ing to the particular competitor is set going. 
The time is taken from the second of his 
coming to a standstill behind the inner 
line. If he crosses this line accidentally he 
has to back his car until he is in position 
and no time is taken until he is in position, 
and he thereby loses several valuable 
seconds. Now the Athy West control was 
two miles long, and as the car was supposed 
to pass through the control at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, twelve minutes was 
allowed for the passing of the car from one 
end to the other. These twelve minutes 
were considered as a sort of neutral period. 
If he exceeded the twelve minutes, any 
minutes over this time were added to the 
time in which he took to do the whole race. 
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The registrar having noted the time of his 
arrival at the control in a form provided for 
the purpose, the watch is handed to the 
head-marshal, who in his turn shows it to 


the driver of the car in order that he may 
verify his allowance for passing through the 


neutral zone. Having done this he then 
hands the watch in its case to the pilot- 
cyclist, whose duty it is to conduct that car 
through the control. The cyclist, after 
slipping the watch into a leather case which 
he wears suspended from his shoulder, 
mounts his cycle and precedes the com- 
petitor to the exit of the control. A some- 
what curious rule appertains to this piloting 
which is worth repeating, if only on account 
of its touch of diabolical humour. This 
rule sets forth that any driver over-running 
a pilot-cyclist while passing through a con- 
trol will be immediately disqualified. The 
satisfaction of the deceased cyclist in 
knowing that the man who killed him was 
disqualified may be imagined. 

Arrived at the other end of the control, 
the cyclist hands the watch to the official 
starter. This gentleman opens the case 
and is able to see how many minutes and 
seconds the competitor has taken. For the 
sake of lucidity let us presume that he 
took seven minutes. As in the Athy West 
control, he was allowed twelve minutes in 
which to pass, he has to wait another five 
minutes before he is permitted to proceed. 
During this time he is allowed to U> what 
he likes to his car, though he méy not 
receive anything from anybody while he is 


in the control. He may only use such 
things as he has actually on board at the 
time. Seeing that the quicker a driver got 
through a control the longer he was allowed 
to attend to his car, it was therefore the 
object of each competitor to get to the exit 
as quickly as might be, wasting as little 
time at the entrance as possible. Janatzy 
in particular took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. He would approach the control 
almost at full speed, and putting his break 
on full, would lock his back wheels and 
skid sometimes as much as thirty-two yards 
up to the second white line. As the five 
minutes draws to an end the driver gets 
ready, the starter standing by his side with 
the stop-watch in his hand. When fifty-five 
seconds of the last minute have run out, 
the starter beginsto count. “ Five—four— 
three—two—one—Go!” The watch is 
immediately stopped on the departure of 
the car, the time noted on a form which 
is placed inside the case, the case 
locked, and then finally handed to the 
pilot - cyclist. Duplicates of all these 
times are kept by the assistant-registrar. 
Back the pilot-cyclist speeds to the entrance 
of the control once more. Arrived there 
he hands the locked case, containing the 
register and the watch to the head-marshal, 
who opens it and examines it to see that no 
more than the proper allowance of time has 
been given to the competitor while within 
the control. The timekeeper then once 
more takes possession of the watch, until 
such a time as the particular competitor for 
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whom the watch is used arrives again. All 
these watches and registers at the end of 
the race were sent up to headquarters, 
there to be compared with the times at the 
other controls. This system is somewhat 
complex, but it assures complete accuracy— 
a most important matter in a long race 
where seconds only may divide the winner 
from his nearest rival. 

In the event of two or three cars coming 
into a control immediately after one another, 
an extra allowance of time is granted to the 
drivers following the first occupant of the 
control. But the duties of the officials do 
not end with merely keeping the times. 
The head-marshal has to make a note of 
and report any infractions of rules, or any 
incidents which he may deem will be of 
importance to the committee, with whom 
rests the responsibility of deciding the 
result. For example, at the exit to 
the Athy West control Edge stopped 
his engines for some reason or other. 
When it came to his time to start, he 
was unable to set his engines at work 
again. Some men in the control therefore 
pushed him across the line. Just at that 
moment Chevalier de Knyff arrived and 
saw the car being pushed. Immediately he 
lodged a protest. “ We allow that on the 
Continent,” he said; “but you make your 
own rules here, and according to those 
rules nobody may be pushed across the 
line.” Such an incident as this was 
immediately noted and forwarded in the 
head-marshal’s report to headquarters. 

The Gordon-Bennett race that was held 
in Ireland was the most successful auto- 


mobile event of its kind that has ever taken 
place. _ Dangerous and difficult. as the 
course was, the race was carried through 
without a single accident to the public, and 
with but slight injuries to the competitors 
themselves. Conducted with such efficiency 
an automobile race is no more dangerous 
than an ordinary football match, let the 
“Social Juggernaut” -faddists say what 
they will. But there all comparison with 
our simpler pleasure ends. For it is 
undoubtedly a costly business. When we 
take into consideration the money spent in 
preparing and policing the course, the 
expenses in tyres, petrol, and the cars 
themselves, it will not be over-estimating 
it to say that the entire cost ran well over 
six figures. To Ireland the race proved 
extremely beneficial. It put money into 
the country, and created a large influx of 
visitors who before knew nothing of Ireland 
or the Irish. It is safe to say that these 
visitors went away with a better knowledge 
and a better appreciation of the “uncon- 
querable and ungovernable” people. And 
such knowledge and appreciation is all to 
the advantage of Ireland. The interest 
that the race excited in the minds of the 
Irish themselves may be judged from the 
fact that on all sides the hope was expressed 
that the German Emperor will not permit 
the race to be held next year in Germany, 
and that France, terrified by the tragedies 
of the Paris to Madrid fiasco, will waive 
her claim, and allow the race to be run 
once more in the security and safety assured 
by the efficiency of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. 
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